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ABSTRACT . - . 

Successful school district management, this book 
says, depefits on induing needs assessment in the planning prOcass. 
Part 1 discusses the advantages of using needs assessment in 
management .".Relevant tfesms are~discussed in part 2, while parf 3 
examines speci fic. steps towards 'utilizing a needs assessment process. 
Part 4 discusses the six steps to long-range planning, the "system 
approach." Finally, five hypothetical case studies are offered to 
help educational managers implement needs'- assessment in fcheir own 
districfe(Author/LD) . . 
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Foreword 



For a number of years, AASA's National Academy for School 
Executives has conducted programs on needs assessment. Surfacing 
initially as a function of interest in sys^m management and buttressed 
by the accountability movement, n^eds assessment has consistently 
been both a highly-requested and /ated N ASE offering. 

The Academy's experience m this program area suggested the de- 
mand for a practical, utilitarian monograph in a how-to-do-it format 
for use by the harried pradrftioner charged with implementing needs 
assessment procedures in his organization. Rationality dictated that we 
look to Successful presemers in NASE programs for potential authors 
of such a publicationyThis tack inevitably led to Roger A. Kaufman 
and Fenwick W. English. 

Kaufmap's treatment of needs assessment in his earlier publica- 
tion Educational System Planning has provided the theoretical context 
for a number/^f NASE programs on needs assessment. English, pri- 
marily through the use of case studies, has illustrated the design and 
implementation of needs assessment procedures to hundreds of par- 
ticipant/in NASE programs on the topic. Together they have teatned 
to make consistent winners of NASE offerings in this dimension of ed- 
ucational management. 4 v 

This publication continues in a different medium the authors' ef- 
fectiveness and expertise in needs assessment. Moving deftly from a 
brief look at educational management today, Kaufman and English 
clarify their terms, describe in great detail the nature and conduct of 
needs assessment, and locate needs assessment within the larger con- 
text of educational planning. They then provide five hypothetical case 
studies as illustrations of needs assessment in a variety of community 
and educational settings. Coming across loud and clear throughout the 
volume are the basic truths that needs assessment implies gap of dis- 
crepancy analysis and that this analysis can occur at the course, pro- 



gram, building, or organizational level. 

AASA and its National Academy for School Executives wish to 
thank the autfftrs for a job Well done and for their commitment to the 
continued improvement of educational management. We *ce proud to 
add this work to our publications list with this purpose in mind'. 

Paul B. Sjjpibn 
Executive Director 
AASA 
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Introduction 



This publication is for all educational' administrators who have 
been searching for a better way to manage modern school, districts. 
Needs assessment is a series of empirical steps to define organizational 
purposes and to identify and/or bring valid and compatible means for 
their realization. 

The authors have implemented such strategies in a variety of sit- 
uations, from national organizations to state agencies and local school 
districts of various sizes. We think the benefits are enormous, not to 
mention the added benefit of*the confidence engendered in those who 
are jperved by the school district. 

Needs assessment is not a way to put a "lid" on things, qr a meth- 
od to return to "the good old days" when things were less complex. 
Needs assessment is & process for the educational manager who wants 
to manage for -success, who wants to see learners acquire those skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes which are required for societal survival and 
social growth. 

The concepts are basically simple — to determine and validate 
what should be accomplished before collecting and mobilizing the 
means for education. It te so simple that it is easy to write it off as 
being what we already 4p or have done. In almost all cases it is not. A 
consider^ reflection oh the ideas, practices, and concepts of needs 
assessment will indicate how ^Jhp^,distri<:t management can be sub- 
stantially improved;' '* x /^'..."^^ 

Roger A. kauf man, Tallahassee, Florida 
Fenwick \^/.^English^iastings-on-Hudson, New York 
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Parti 

Educational Managerrfent Today 



t 



Educational management today is beset with stresses and strains 
while trying to solve gargantuan problems : to lift up large masses of 
inner ft city children with chronically loW achievement Scores, to find 
more economical .approaches to staffing with large numbers ,of teachers 
on tenure and personnel cutbacks of others who are sometimes better 
prepared than those with seniority, to integrate newer methodologies 
and curricula into the schools whertf resistance to new ideas appears 
overwhelming. Gtizens complain aboyt the lack of discipline in the 
schools, the perceived apathy of the administrators wljo have formed j 
their own unions, declining enrollment "and rising Costs, and the - / 
steady intrusion of partisan politics mto\Board member- selection pro- 
cesses — just a partial catalog of horrors tfacipg educational managers 
today. - ' „ * ] . * - § 

School cfdministrators have resorted to a Variety of techaj^ues to 
confront contemporary problems such as massive citizen ccmmtittee 
reports, de-centralization, PPBS (Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
Systems), performance ' contracting or management by objective 
(MBD). Yet few appear t6 have tKe capability of successfully perform- 
ing the following essential tasks of management : 

(X) System direction finding; 

, (2) System goal and objective setting; 

(3) .Effective allocatjpn of resources; 
% (4) .Feedback and evaluation; 

(5) Consideration/adoption of feasible alternatives and/or ad- 
justments Jfor new system directions; 
Educational management often finds Jltself embroiled in, controversy 
over the sdoction of means, the "hoW-to-do~its" of education.* The 
definition of necessary and specific encfa/most often remains a mystery, 
or is based upon assumption^ alone. Educational managers too often 
assume that the functions and results of the school system are known 
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antf accepted. While many people may think they are known, there is 
most likely a great deal of confusion over what should be the directions 
of the, enterprise and what should be its products. 

We believe that the foremost purpose of respcfnsive and respon- 
sible educational management is direction finding. The formal process 
for direction finding is needs assessment. Needs assessment is a piece 
•of a larger process called a system approach (not "systems" approach)^ 
to educational planning. 1 Within a universal process of a system ap- 
proach are contained methods for determining the sensible distribution 
of the resources of the schoo} di&trict (people, time and materials) and 
making provisions' for ye-adfusttnents based upon valid feedback con- 
cerning outcomes and changeol procedures. What prevents most edu- 
cational managers from accomplishing the purposes of the enterprise? 
We suggest that it is fur chrplruc inability (or unwillingness) to per- 
ceive the difference between means and ends in education which has 
led to results less than those we^ant and expect. As a result of this 
means-ends confusion in attempting to manage ^nd improve education, 
our management procedures usually fail to improve the delivery of re- 
sources and tend to be accompanied by excessive rigidity ,apd stand- 
ardization (and dehumanizatifen) of schools and school districts. 

CONFUSION O^ MEANS AND ENDS , 
♦ 

Kaufman 2 has defined an ''end" as an outcome, a result, an out- 
put^ or a consequence, while a yneans" is any tool, vehicl^, or solution 
which is used to, achieve an "end." "Means" then are used to achieve 
"epds" and are selected on the basis of their probability to effectively 
and efficiently meet desired outcomes or "ends." 

Successful educational management depends upon our ability to 
derive and define critical ends and find the best combination of means 
to get there. A current problem in education today — with all of the 
partners (the learners, the educators, and the community) — is a con- 
fusion of means and ends, or even the substitution of means for ends. 
When asked to talk ^bout resulting student learning, we are tempted 
to shift the discussion to processes — teaching strategies, demographic 

. characteristics, teacher credentials or money. In the larger picture of 
society, education is a means—a procesrfor doing something. That 
"something" Jias to be defined and agreed upon in order for us to 

• manage sensibly and successfully. If we do not know the product, 

1 Roger A. Kaufman, Educational System Planning (Englewood Cliffs: PrentlcS- 
Hall, 1972). , \\ 
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just ajbout any process, will ''work/' Conversely, if we cannot specify 
the required result, anything we do can be judged as being deficit 
and th\is we are constantly laid open to attack. 

Schools and teachers are^ means employed to improve t]je chances 
that students within any given society will learn those things deemed 
relevant by that 'society. All human beings are learners. Learning is a 
natural and spontaneous human ability. Human learning has many 
definitions, purposes, levels and qualities. Wherever the human race 
has found itself on the fyce of the globe, it has gone about cheating 
customs and traditions intermingled with the local geography and 
resources. The propensity for humans to improve upon their surround- 
ings is amply demonstrated and documented within the history of ^ 
civilization. 

Schools appear to be places especially marked by any society to 
improve upon hiiman learning.-Rather than allov^ young homo sapiens 
to wander around and perhaps find the wheel, build a fire, or learn to 
construct a house from ice, rock, or wctod, the rudiments' of formal in- 
struction provide for survival and enhancement of the culture. There- 
fore, schools are charged by society to perform a purpose; to instruct 
t\\e young and to be able to show results, i.e., children should learn in 
schools and the results should be evident in their behavior. 

^ That schoofe are formal institution* with specific purposes (Wit- 
comes) is basic to tjaeir formulation* in the first place. Thus, the first 
schools irt the United States were established ir^647 and were.aintad 
at teaching the Bible so as to avoid leading a life of sin. The Deluder- 
Satin Act 3 which brought into existence the first schools was very 
much aimed at improving the chance of survival of the young by in- 
structing them upon those outcomes deemed^ssential for survival. 

Since that time, however, the nation has undergone profound 
and drastic changes. Waves of immigration, the development of sociM 
pluralism, competing religious and racial viewpoints antf histories, 
have muddied the purposes of the schools. Rather than being for fWw 
children of privileged parents, they have*now become an instrument to 
serve all the children of all the people. Schools and School districts 
were expanded from those places in the nation with definite sect^ajrtan, 
purposes to a broader based "public" school wit^ a^uppqrtirig^^ 
structure. Despite this broader charter, the ischoojjk haye had ' to' { 
struggle to avoict be^omiog essentially a middl^ cla^s institutio^Th^ 
inability of the schools to reach into our total^sociieiy^o effectively ' 

"See "The Town Schoo1"«in -Btcphen Duffian. A Student'* Textbook in the Ni*-^ 
tory of Education (New Ydrk: Applcton-Century Crofts, 1948) pp. 379-i»l. m 
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meet the needs of the less favored social classes has been amply dem- 
onstrate^, 4 

The fneans of education are not achieving the required ends fCrr all of 
the people. 



WHAT DOES^NEEDS ASSESSMENT.ALLOW 
■ MANAGEMENT TQ DO? 

Needs assessment as a basic tool for direction finding allows man- 
agement to perform its essential functions far better than most school 
districts can realize today. JThe concept of needs assessment can 'be 
applied at the district level, the school level, individual departments or 
grade levels ancLeven the individual learner level. *— * 

<1) Differentiate Between Meaiis and Ends * * 

+ V 
- Needs assessment enables management to differentiate between 

means and ends. By focusing upon the outcomes cff afchooling in terms 
of learner behaviors, skills, knowledges and attitudes, needs" assess- 
ment dispassionately views schools, teaching methodologies, materials, 
curricula, staffing, performance objectives, etc., as possible types of 
means to achieve desired outcomes. While it may be possible to sep- 
arate teaching and learning and to concentrate upon teaching to im- 
prove* it per se, the ultimate criterion of teaching success is -pupil learn- 
ing, and the ultimate criterion of a school district's success is learner 
performance in society. 5 * 

(2) Identify the Difference Between Desired v and Current Organiza- 
tional Achievement ' m 

w 

Needs assessment hdips educational managers identify the legiti- 
mate and valid ends of the educational process desired, and then assists 
in identifying where the "gaps" exist between expected educational 
achievement and actual educational accomplishment. 0 Etesired organ- 
izational achievement is established in terms of pupil t>erformar\<?es to 

, — •• - V/ 

4 See Michael B. Katz, The Irony of Early School Reform (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1:68) ^ X 

8 The problems of isolating teaching as a process per se, apart from considerations 
of improving the schools were discussed in Fenwick W» English, "Teacher Com- 
petencies in the Public School Setting: Paradoxes and Problems/' Journal of Col- 
lective Negotiations, 2:3 (Summer, 197J). 

* Thomas W. Firje, "Implementing a Needs ^rSfcssmeht Program/' Educational 
Technology 9:2 (fljbruary, 1969) pp. 30-31; also see Kaufman 1972. 
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be mastered at Y the end of a sequence p£ Instruction. Even the most ' 
• \ „ sophisticated school districts in tWxiatiQn have not yet established 

,»uch norms. 7 ^ifefa > \ § 

(3) Identify 'the Validity of Means B'ei^^sed to Attain the Organiza- 
tion's Purposes * **° 4 , 4 f ■• * | 

Needs assessment helps define the ends and identify the differ- 
§ ence (gaps)- between those ends and current, educational putcomes. 
The validity and effectiveness of the means used to reach those ends n 
are then capable of being assessed jn some rational apd ojbjectjye tnan- 
fter. Means ^staffing, curricula, scheduling,. $c.) are shape<Fl?y the*? . 
school district. Hovy they ar^jhapfcd pr configured and. the degree to* 
which this canflgtiration is^ffective has in the pagfc been Refined, 

* largely by conv<ftii$rice*and traditipj^ 8 , -' # o - 
Once th£ ends of schooling rtfach a level o£ specificity where \hey 

can be accurately assessed, various' types of configurations to reach *• 
-the ends cati be considered in ways ofher*th$n-advocacy cm* the basis 
of the ''best'' educatiQnal "good," or in raw" terms The lowest, c6st. 
Neecjg assessment also helps determine the "quality jOntrol" function 
^n the schopl system. For example, the current proliferation of. v 'mini~ *' 

* courses''^! the secondary schools raises questions about dilution {>f the 
/ ^ * curriculum, the balance het\Wr>#asic skill development and/or re : 

inforcement w by using only student interest as. the sole determiner oF - "* 
dirricular scope and content. By what criteria a^d rationale were mini- 
courses developed? Who decided how they wer4 developed and/or> 
determirifd to become part of^he total curriculum? Too often such de- 
' terminations are made, by the principal functioning; ofi "gut feelings" 
or by Various departments anxiptis to keep pace with modern/'tfends.'' ■ 
\ Cufricular content, utility and balance as a meartftjft "known and use- 
' * ful ends are sacrificed to that ^wh^ch is knovty ox' possessed by the 
fayilty rather than in'the systematic selection of courses to close val- 
■ ■ % idated gaps in^a validated curriculum desired to achieve Validated 
results. f . ^3 

(4) Provide Indicator^ to Redesigh Educational Means 

Nmeds assessment is-a tool' to determine the requirements for -a 
possible district redesign to obtain* desjrecl and validated learner odt- 
ccftnes. Such criteria of specific accomplishment are^ largely non-exist- 
<rant in most school districts. One of the Veas^^ntior or inefficient ed* 

* ' . • • 

# ^ 1 Leonard Buder, "City Refining tahool Norms/' New York Times, May 4, 1975; 
^ * *See Gene R. Hawes, "Crilerioh-Refcrented Testing: No More Losers, No more 

Norm No More Parents*ftaising Storms/' Nations Sghtoh, 91:2, (rej)tuary, 

* ,1973) pp. 35-49. ' 
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ucation practices haye not beei^ weeded out of the school district is 
thabthe function of feedback is largely ignored. How well the dis- 
trict has been able to reach specified and validated objectives has not 
been the yardstick upon which' to base resource allocation/ curriculum 
revision or system renewal/Rather these decisions have come to be 
made op the basis of tradition and conventional wisdom and by for- 
mulae -which have been easy to administer. As j>upil performance be- 
gins to decline, the districtlJFtpn cjoes not explore alternate methods of 
resource allocation* Historically, it "compensates" tb^existing meth- 
ods, much in the same way medieval astronomers augmented the'geo* 
centric concept of the Universe moving with the earth as its yenter 
rather than the sun (heliocentric). We' tend to "tinker" wit^the exist- 
ing model rather than considering redesign. x . * 

These two approaches iare depicted in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 
shows a cycle vjyhich is felt to bf humane, humanistic, accountable, 
functional and 'responsive. It shows that a district can meaningfully 
progress from documented needs (g^ps tfttween current results and 
required/ desired results) to reasonable objectives to useful methods, 
to measurable learner skills, knowledges and attitudes to useful eval- 
uation data and to feedback information fof renewal of any part or all 
of the district. Because it starts with documented and validated needs 
(gaps) it is both responsive and responsible. " 

Figure 2 shows the more usual classical style of management 
which seems to be extant in most school districts today. It starts with 
fcistorU^l precedents like Board policies or school philosophies which 
proyme goals such as "to develop each studeAt to fulfill one's own 
?Affacity " Next, it move^ through teacher training and experience to 
33bjectives (usually process-orienied goals) which determine tKe selec- 
tion of content. Much content of "what" is taught iff selected without 
^developing or validating objectives which serve as content selection 
criteria. The process of content selection by teachers is usually casual 
and based upon teacher experience alone and does not generally in- 
clude a determination of learner entry characteristics orlearner future 
goals jmd aspirations. Methods identification and selection are usually 
inspirational pr historical and most ofteh couched jib such terms as 
"individualization" which is extremely hard to define. Sometimes 
"individualization" is pitted against "accountability" when wbat is 
really beipg debated is whether or not teachers should have>to develop 
and publicly state the criteria by which content is selected, used arid 
evaluated. What could be evaluated is hot only the content per se 
and whether or no{ students have mastered it, but the process of the 
selection relative to valid criteria. 1 * It is this issue wtych often lies at 
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Figure 1 



A Suggested Managerial Cycle Which Is Self-Correcting 
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Figure 2 „ 
A Typical School Managerial Cycle Which Is Not Self-Correcting 
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the heart of the debate about performance objectives and whethfcfc-or 
not teachers should develop, use and be evaluated by them. " * 

Teachers often find evaluation extraneous to program change. 
The data most often used are principal/parent, or Student feedback, 
rather than evidence of student learning. Adjustments are made.or not 
made and the next class is initiated the next semester or next year. 
Change in such systems lacks a valid rationale and is often forgotten 
soon after implementation. Furthermore, it is sometimes never known 
if such .changes were beneficial because of th^ lack of criteria for se-" 
lection and comparison to output. 

In the classical style of educational management, performance 
has come to tie synonymous with existence and the lack of overt prob- 
lems become the measure of effectiveness for school districts. A whole 
host of current educational practitioners are largely oblivious to learn- 
ing, learners, learning phenomenon and learning theory. Such prac- 
tices as age-grading, graded textbooks, standardized tests, lockstep 
scheduling are all exanSples of solutions which may not go with actual 
learning problems or requirements. Also representing solutions which 
might not relate to documented problems arc current curricular dis- 
ciplines such as math, physical education, art, etc. These educational 
traditions and procedures are largely tased upon the assumption that 
learning can take place within convenient administrative rubrics and 
stereotyped labels. It is thought that they relieve educational districts 
of the responsibility of becoming flexible and more humane. 

It is a fundamental hypothesis of needs assessment that the lack 
of valid, measurable standards for the schools has resulted in the en- 
capsulation of practices which are frequently dehumanizing and in- 
tolerant of learning (perhaps even incompatible with . learning) for 
there exists no set of external criteria by which they can be shown to 
be incompatible. Currently, we cannot evaluate and revise responsively 
and, humanistically because we do not really know what is to be ac- 
complished, why it should be accomplished, to what extent it should 
be accomplished and with whom it should be accomplished! 

When educational feedback becomes the information of decision 
making. and thus the method by which school'districts are managed, 
it is clearly known in what direction the district is moving and why 
humanization and accountability can be integrated and made opera- 
tional in theory and practice. Thus, a basis for managing a responsive 
and rational organization will have been laid and the sophistication of 
educational management will have been substantially improved. We 
call any system of management in which the objectives of the enter- 
prise are vague and undefined leading to imprecise managerial objec- 
tives irrational* (and *very risky) ' because no set of valid external 
standards exists by wKich management itself can be evaluated in terms 
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of organizational purposes. Rather the characteristics of management 
♦become conformity, efficiency/ and standardization of their own terms, 
rather tb& in relation Jo some agreement upon ends. It is risky to 
continue in this fashion because the criteria to be used might vary 
from power source to power source and survival might be based upon 
whinvwhimsy, and idiosyncrasy, 

A rational managerial system (actually, sub-system) is ohe in 
* which the managerial practices and methods cart be specifically related * 
to the purposes of the enterprise. We believe^ schools are ^dehumanizing 
by default and because there has been no "grand llesigp" which -has 
then been translated into measurable objectives and responsive pro- 
grams, 10 Ambiguity is no base upon which to build a bridge to social 
viability, nor can it be the base upon vyhich any enterprise is improved, 
regardless of how improvement comes to be defined. If improvement 
i$ defined only as cost, then we have allowed the means to determine 
the ends.: what is cheap is then by assumption good. It is because we 
lack a set of external and validated objectives thaf schools are still 
plagued by the imposition of capricious means to. Evaluate their overall 
social importance and contribution. It is because of the lack of valid 
feedback about what has been accomplished in schools that we con- 
tinue to mismatch means and ends, methods and outcomes, and pro- 
duce results contrary to our stated intentions, v ' 

In this position of poorly defined ends and a preoccupatidn with 
njeans there is a substantial risk for the manager, for the administra- 
tors, foi; the teactfers, and of course for the learners. The simple fact 
emerges that schools seem to come undqr the rfiost fire when there is 
a heated controversy*6ver the means for doing something, not over the 
ends desired. By not defining the ends of education with' our educa- 
tional partners (community, learners, and educators) we are risking 
a constant, never ending*assault on A\e, schools/ Fear and frustration 
move many to attack and destroy* On the other hand/when we have a 
defined and agreed-upon outcome referent, we are in a better position 
to deliver required and desired results, and i|t a better position to ward 
off attacks* which are unreasoned. Most of all, we get into an active 
mode rather than staying in a reactive mbde, and thus achieve greater 
measurable success and reduce the numbers and kinds of attacks on 
the schools. Everyone wins, even learners! . 

(5) Serve as an Organizational "Sensing" ifcechanism for Designing 
New Goals When Required 

Needs assessment to a tool for defining and/or redefining organ- 

10 Sec Fenwlck W. LnglUh, School Organization an<t Management (Worthlngton, 
Ohio. Charles A*. Jones, 1975). 
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izational goali (purposes) based upon the procedures previously pre- 
scribed. As means are redefined to attain the goals of the v organization, 
a ''feedback' rf nfefchanis|T\ is provided to ascertain" if organizational 
goals are still valid and held ^.approximately the same order of im- 
portance by the crftical audiences (or partners) involved with establish- 
ing those purposes. Thus needs assessment is a tool for defining and 
redefining organizational goals and for maintaining the sensitivity of 
any organization so that it can attain it's goals, even vyhfcn (as in the 
case of th£ schools) the goals (and objectives) may not be permanent 
and are shifting. Needs assessment does not assume a permanent base 
of values upon which organizational purposes endufe;" rather it as- 
sumes a more or lesi steady base with the possibility of change as 
values change. 11 Needsr assessment is therefore a tool for "sensing" 
organizational purposes and priorities and for providing a logical 
process for continual inyrovement. ^ • - ' 

Summary ' 

There is a fundamental difference between administration and 
management. A perusal of Webster indicates tfhat administer is heavy 
on minister; that is, the carrying out of affairsfwhereas management is 
the "judicious use of means to accomplish amend."* 12 The function of 
managements the establishment of goals am the relating of means to % 
ends (goals). This is not necessarily a function of administration per 
se. In the operation of school districts we hav ? been heavy on adminis- 
tration, short on management. 

jTWe have. invented a myth which says t lat administrators minis-' 
tef and BKf ards manage. That is, we say thatlBoards Should decide on 
ponies/and Superintendents should execute 6r minister those policies. 
This is a kind of simplistic thinking which ignores the complexity of 
, running a modern learning/learner-orientedl school district. Boards 
and Superintendents and the public must manpge in the sense that all 
are part of establishing goals. Policy is not direction finding; ideally it 
rests upon 'data and information derived fromldircction finding (goal 
identification ancf development). We search fort better methods of in- 
struction which are more effective and efficient fbr all students because 
our educational policy states that the school district believes that the 



M For a detailed analysis in this regard which has been integrated with leadership 
models see Roger Kaufman, David Feldmart, Fdward bnyder and Warren C 

1 Coffey, Human Aspects of School Change, published Ay Research for Betttr 
Schools, Inc. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1975. Also see Jhe planning processes 

j and procedures in Kaufman, 1972. 

* Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dic tionary, P.B. Gota (ed), Springfield, 
Mass. 1972) p. 513. 
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schools should serve all the dhildren of ail the people. 

When we understand fully the difference between administration 
and management we shall have laid to rest an antiquated notion which* 
has hindered the development of managerial information from the 
public and from the Boards they elect. The fact that needs assessment 
as one part of a larger whole in planning and direction finding brings 
these partners together in the business of successful management rep- 
resents the fir$t step towards upgrading the ability of school districts 
to become more responsive and responsible to students and to the 
community which; supports thp school district. 




Part II 



vDefinition Of Terms And Cbncepts 



* What h a Need? 

A need "is the gap between what is and what should be." 18 It is 
a noun, i.e./ a thing. As use4 htere a need is nothing more or nothing 
less than the documented gap or difference between the results we are 
. "currently jchieying and the results we wish to achieve. 14 It is a gap in 
ends, not means. A thrust of previous material was to explain this 
/ ^ difference b^twe^p means and ends, and a need as we use it here is a 
gap, in ertcls or outcomes. 



\* What Is a Needs Assessment? _ * . #/ 

jf / A needs assessment ts a formal collection of the gaps, the placing 
of the gaps in priority order, and selecting the gaps of highest priority 

/ . for action and resolution. It is a formal process. Because of the impor- 
tance of the needs assessment and its leading decisions in the schools, 
jit is of critical importance that the needs data obtained provide a rep- 
resentation of the partners in education and a calibration of realify 
which will give validity to the educational planning and doing process. 
Formal assessment of needs should include the partners of educa- 



11 Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949) p. 8. * 

M Fc^r a gul<%as to how needs assessment is used in curriculum developmtnt tee 
Eenwlck W. English and Rotffcr A. Kaufman, Needs Assessment: A Focus for 
Curriculum Development. Washington, D.C ASCD, 1975, 65 pp. This emphasis 
/upon a need as being an outcome gap was used extensively in Operation PEP In 

/ California, and nqted in published works by Kaufman in 1960 (AV Communica- 
tion in Review), in 1971 (American Psychologist) and formally expanded In 1972 
(Educktiorial pystem Planning), The emphasis upon outcomes and not processes 
cannot be overemphasized. ' % 
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; tion: the learners/ 5 the implementers and the society (or community). ' 
Jhe learners are the recipients of the process (and their behaviors* — 
^•titkittsj knowledges and attitudes— ate the products of the educational 
system). We are concerned that they will berable to survive and con- 
tribute in the external world after legally exiting from our educational 
settings. £ince they are the recipients, it seems important to get them 
to actively identify the discrepancies they perceive between current re- 
sults and required results. 

The implementers — or educators-rare critical to the implementa- 
tion and success of education. It seems reasonable to capture their 
training, experience and support by obtaining formally their percep- m 
Jion9 of the gaps between current results <nid required results. Finally, 
the society (or community) is the contextywithin 'which education is 
fundjd, survive* and hopefully contributesAand it is important* to ob- 
tain representative perceptions of societal members concerning the 
gaps, between current results and required results. The involvement of 
the educational partners is critical, critical because it makes them active 
participants in the change process, and critical because it involves and ^ 
fgfmajly includes their'percfeptions, realities, symbols, and reward sys- 
tans; 1 * With their participation and inclusion, the educational system ( 
shifts from "theirs" to "ours." This transfer of ownership is critical to 
thi success of education: an d educational change. 17 

A needs agsessment includes the perceptions of gaps between 
current results ancl required results for each of the thre^-fiefercnt 
groups. It is important to remember that these are perceptions and 
thus only reflect the partner's perceived realities. Perceived realities 
may or may not be in accoi^nce with other external indicators <ff . 
reality. For example, the issue of school prayer in some states may find 
rail three partners in agreement, but^nay run afoul of the courts, state 
and federal. For this reason cross checks outside of the three partjjefs 
ire recommend edr ^ 

A model which has been suggested and found useful in a number 
of applications is one proposed J relative to achieving survival arid con- 
tribution to society. 18 Survival is basic — without survival other things 

11 Tyler makes a cojgent case for involvement of learners in developing educational 
objectives and in studying contemporary life as a source for validating ob- 
jectives. He refutes charges of "presentism" by conservatives citing the "trans- 
fer of training" principle, op. clt. „ 

"See H. Blunter, Symbolic IntemctibniBm (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1969). 
* "This notion is central to Peter Dnieper's work, and Is discussed in his book 
The Effective Executive. > 

i$ Roger A. Kaufman, Robert E. Corrigan and Donald W. Johnson, 'Towards Edu- 
cational Responsiveness to Society's Needs, A Tentative Utility Model," Sodo-^ 
Economic Planning Science, London, 1969, pp. 151-157. Also see Kaufman, Ejht- 
H catioml System Planning, op. cit Chapter Ttfree. 
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have little meaning to the individual. This criterion can then serve to 
enable each pupil to acquire those skills, knowledges and altitudes to 
survive and hopefully contribute in the external world of work, family,, 

* and other essential human interactions and transactions. A useful 
needs assessment includes both the perceptions of gaps by the partners 
as well as the measurement of gaps in survival and contribution of^ 
learners in- the external world. 

Any discrepancies between the perceptions and external reality 
are reconciled, and the gaps are then placed in priority order by>the 
partners — ordered on the basis of 'their essentialness to the children 
and to our society. The basic steps or functions involved in a needs 
assessment $re shown,in Figure 3^ where the process is started by two 
simultaneous functions: identificat/on of the educational partners of 

* Earners, educators, and community members and 'the identification of 
gaps between current Jearner survival and contribution and desired 
{levels of survival and contribution. The educational partners then pre- 
*parq "what is" and "what should be" statements of their perceived 
realities (all in outcome, or "en^s" terms) and then they reconcile any 
difference between and among themselves. After the above* there is a 
reconciliation between the external contribution data and the partners- 
agreed-uport-gaps, and then the needs are listed anc^ selected. 

Before leaving this definition of needs assessment, it is important 
to note that the educational partners(should be representative samples 
(not necessarily the total population) of various groups and segments 
of the partners. Usually, stratified random samples are the first obvious 
» consideration for sampling whereby a sample is obtained based upon 
the personal demographic characteristics of the larger total universe. 
A needs assessment done by the teachers alone, or by the learners 
alone, or by the community separately, will be biased. The involve- 
ment and commitment of all the groups are important to the success 
of such a venture. 

What A Needs Assessment Is Not > 

• 

A needs assessment is not instant validity, instant wisdom, in- 
stant reliability, or instant anything. It is an empirical prpcess which is 
imperfect and fallible, but correctable. It is no better than the validity 
of the desigh.and the data collected— the computer notion of GIGO 
(garbage in, garbage out) is appropriate here. Because it is an approx- 
imation, it should.be a continuing process, revised and revisable when- 
ever new data are uncovered ,and documented. Anyone thinking that a 
needs assessment is a one-shot, final-authority statement of facts 
should be imnflediately disabused of the notion. Needs assessment is 
not a "solutions" assessment. Many current models ask educators and 
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some parents (and an occasional student) to rank order goab (which , 
^are usually statements^retyed to programs and procedures, not about 
en4s or outcomes) and these revised rankings are guides to develop- 
ment^ (educational n|ograms and protedures. Such a "solutions as- 
sessment" is useful ft that it will, perhaps for the first time, get the 
partners together and share ideas and values— an important element 

* in educational management and success. It alone,, however, is not 
enough for it/'locks" into^eans and generally, ignores or infers ends. 
The earlier emphasis on nQt confusing meanj and erras relates directly 
to this probjeui. People Should talk about "needs" in terms of what 
they "want" and ignore or infer intended results. A proper needs as-. 

/sessment speaks 6nly to needs as gaps between current results and 
required results. 

A needs assessment is not, a casual affair. It is formal and it col- 
lects attitudinal, value, and performance data. It is not something to 
be "wihged" or us^d as a public relations gimmick (PR is another 
topic and is not a legitimate element oj function for a needs assess-" 
ment). It is not to be done on a weekend in the Superintendent's office, 
nor on the back of old envelopes on an £irpla<ne coming home from 
a conference. It is formal, it is precise, and it is worth taking time and 
allocating resources to do it properly. The data it collects will be the 
basis of what will follow in educational management. 

Needs assessment is not value-f re^ Values and valuing behavior * 
.are critical to human life and human performance, and values are im- 
portant in a needs assessment. 11 ' Values are both implicity included 
when we use the perceptions of the educational partners and ex-* 
plicitly when we design elements of the needs assessment to include 
values and valuing behavior. Needs assessment is*not a guide to allow 
us to do the same things as before in the same ways as before. It is 
not, therefore, a "geometric proof" for current administrative Gr man- 
agerial decisions. In many cases it will challenge both the decision and 
its assumptioKp. . 1 

Needs assessment is not a way to circumvent or replace the func- 

* tjons of the Board of Education, but it is a way to supply Btfard mem- 
bers (andtfhe Superintendent and his team) with data on what it is the 
schools should be doing (in terms of results, i.e., outcomes). It thus 
provides them With an on-going plebiscite on what the community 
wants its representatives to accomplish, If done correctly, it will also 
constantly plot the current and future requirements, oh an ongoing 
basis, for survival and contribution. Needs assessment is a way to im- 
prove communication between a community and its educators, between 



"W. R. Rucker, "A ValuOtlHented Framework' for Education and the Behavior 
Sciences. Journal of Valut ttfquiry. Ill, No. 4, Winter, 1969. 
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communities and their elected boards, and between boards and edu- 
cators— ^on the basis of a -set of common referents, 6n the basis of 
discussion abopt ends, and not on means of solutions alone.- 

The Politics of Needs Assessment 

A neejis assessment has political overtones. It can be used or 
abused by anyon$. Many people see it a£ a 'public relations^ffort and 
N want to seize it for advertising, showing what is good B ih thfc schools, 
advertising new programs or bolstering sagging ones. This should not 
be done for it shifts the emphasis from identifying gaps iri'outcomes" to 
advertising and mending* fences. A needs assessment is fact-finding, 
not fact fabrication** Another apprehension is expressed by sOme who 
wonder what would happen if the press or critics of the schools were 
.to obtain a portion of the data, not realize it is a public instrument with 
requirements, ahd bias it to "smear" the current program. An example: 
perhaps "one of the outcomes was that most^f thepartners agreed that 
the schools were doing a poor job in preparing scholars. An incomplete 
report in the press could have a headline of '"Schools Doing Poor Job, 
Say Most Parents/' when the actual truth is that schools, /Ajfcrceived 
by the partners, are not turning out scholars but are turnin^ut func- 1 
tiohal learners vvhq can and do solve real problems. This apprehen- 
sion is a valid one, it should be noted,' and provisions should be made 
for toping with it One way of handling it is to involve the newspaper 
and its educational. reporters and editors in the process-rafter all, they 
are citizens tool 

What the schools are doing, what they should, be doing, and how 
the Jfrucational partners perceive them in these areas is a political 
question. It has to he treated as such and any educational manager en- 
tering into this adventure should be aware of it. A heeds assessment, 
therefore, should be managed (like everything else in the school dis- 
trict) for results, for required results; and should be designed so that 
information doe? not get out in .incomplete form, and that the con- 
sumers of the information know what it is, what it is not, and handle 
it as a complete whole. 

While each of the partner groups is being involved, this fact 
should be- shafed with each of the partners, so that they kno^v what 
their rights and responsibilities arje in this educational-effort to bring 
about planned, productive change. Others in the community not di- 
rectly involved 1 should be briefed aind their aid existed. FinaUy, if the 
collection of data is to be by questionnaire (either mailed or face-to- 
face), be sure that the purpose is clear and precise, and stated in the 
language level (and even the language) of the respondents. As partici- 
pants in the process, they can also better understand the results and 
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perhaps any (although unliJcWy) distortions which might appear later. % 
The politics of education 'should not be a Surprise to educators, nor 
should politic^ deter them from jnoVing ahead to better assure the 
validity and the success *of the educational enterprise. We* only want 
to note that a needs assessment has political implications. 

s—/ , 1 '. ;•./ • . ' 

Needs assessment is t\& basic tool by which educational Man- 
agement defines and accomplishes its essential direction finding tasks. 
It represeitts the firsf stepioward constructing a rational management 
system for schoibjs. The most fundamental assumption of need& 
'assessment in terms of improving educational management is that or- 
ganizational effectiveness is defined in term& of pupil learrtfng. To pro- 1 . 
duce desired levels of pupil learning, costs may tje more^f less than 
current levels, or means better or worse. to lead to desired pupil pro- 
gress, tut pupil learning (and ultimate success in the external world), 
cognitive, affectivf, and" psycho-motor, is THE iKlDEX toward which 
schools and school districts are. shaped, administered and evaluated. 
The entire process of determining purposes, shaping, administering 
and evaluating schools is the function of educational management. . 

• . j • . 
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To undertake a needs assessment for a school district, school or 
classroom, It is necessary to create two yardsticks or standards., A 
needs assessment per se is nothing more than the comparison between 
the two- yardsticks or stamfrrds, i.e., t^e notation of the gaps or dis- 
tances between the two. While both standards are impermanent and 
in reality always moving, their construction is vital to the act of com- 
parison. A need is a tangible thing or measurable distance between two 
or more Standards. Sometimes the word "need" is used to form the 
base for ,a psychological description such as in ^ case conference, or 
to refer to a variety of needs which are supposed to, in and of them- 
selves, ^ndicate a course of action. 20 However, unless such data exist 

in thp form of "gap statements" and relate to specified purposes (out- 
comest) Qf the unit for which the assessment is being done, the taran- 
agement of the educational enterprise is not necessarily enhanced 
with an exarhinatWfi of accumulated data,Mtd matter how "objective." 

The notion of "*need" as an outcome gap is of critical importance, 
for it will allow us to design and plan for success, and it will keep us 
from jumping into solutions before 'we know the problems. It is a gap 
in results, not a, difference in procedures or me^ns, br how-to-do-its. 

The major conceptuql eteps of a needs assessment are as follows: 

(1) Initial development of organizational purposes; 

(2) Validate of organizational purposes; ' 

M (3) Establishment of parameters to prioritize organizational pur- 
poses; 

(4) Making organizational purposes measurable; 



**For an example of nefds derived from this approach see James R. Barclay, 
"Needs Assessment/' Chapter Foor In Evaluating Educational Performance 
(Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1974) H, J, Walberg, (ed.). pp* 
47-56. \ . . ' 
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(5) Assessing if organizational purposes are being met; 

(6) Developing comprehensive statements of accomplishment and 
future direction* * % 

The most important post-assessment step is that of development man- 
agerial plans of action to shape the organization's resources to achieve 
higher levels of accomplishment (close the gaps or meet the needs) de- 
rived-from the comparison.* 1 22 



EXPLANATION OF MAJOR STEPS , r 

t 

L 

Initial Development of Organizational Purposes A 

1 

Accepting the major premise of a needs assessment, that js, that 
1 the purposes of the school district are to be expressed in terms of de- 
sired learner growth, the first step in developing a list of purposes for 
a district is v to derive sets of desired pupil achievement in the form of 
educational goals. One such set of goak was listed by French for gen- 
eral education in high school. 23 Some examples are shown below v : 

(1) To develop {pr the regulation of one's personal and civic life 
a code of behavior based on ethical principles consistent with 
demoCfatic ideals; 

(2) To participate actively as an informed and responsible^citizen 
in solving the social, econpjpic, and political problems of one's 
community, state, and natiOr^ 

£ (3) To attain a satisfactory emotional and social, adjustment. 

Goals are future oriented and relatively non-specific^tatemerits of 
desired pupil growth or achievement upon graduation from the exSt 
point of the school district. They represent the level of minimum ex- 
pectancy for each student. Goals may be derived from many sources. 
Most state departments of education have published lists of. desired 
v educational goals. Some haye even made them mandatory to incor< 
porate them in educational plannjr^ by local school districts. 24 Goals \ 

. . * 

n See "Plan for Educational Assessment in Florida: Final Report/' Bureau of Re- 
search, Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Tlorida, 1971, 23 pp. 
""Florida Educational Opinion Survey," Department of Education Tallahassee, 

Florida, 197.0, 225 pp. 
"Will French, Behavioral Goal* of General Education in High School (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, *19^7) p. 40. French cites the goals from Higher 
Education for American Democracy (New York: Harper and Row, 1947\. 
N For example, in Florida, In the Annual Comprehensive Plan Recjulwd of School 
Districts By The Florida Department of Education. ■ 

* . * . v 
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may also be developed by joinhplanning groups of citizens, teachers, 
administrators and students. The decision as to whether to use goals 
already developed or develop them from "scratch" is ultimately one of 
practicality. Since it is probably impossible to originate a goal which 
itf not a paraphrase of the original 1918 Cardinal Principles 25 , most 
School districts do not spend a great deal of time here, 
/ Sometimes goals are found imbedded in a philosophy ofeduca- 

/ tion. Too often such philosophies serve to mix statements about pupil 
/ growth and thoughts about what teachers should teajch or what schools 
.should be. We have said before that heeds assessment aims to separate ( 
means and ends and it assumes that the purposes of schools can only 
be^stated in terms of pupil growth. This is one reason why educational 
philosophies found in Board policies or school handbooks are often 
more hindrance than help in the needs assessment process. Goals 
should be kept as broad outcome statements— intents — without any 
examples in the specific or how to accomplish them. This will come 
later under step four.™ v 

Kaufman has developed a model for securing consensus from . 
three constituencies in the validation and prioritization goals. 27 Goals 
can be developed by each of the three groups;. students, communjty 
and educators, or each group can assist in validating the goals by in- 
dicating that such goals should indeed be part of a set of organizational 
purposes. Consensus can be established at whatever level appears to 
' be reasonable, 50%, 60%. or 75%, etc. Groups can be sampled in a 
variety of ways. Sampling decisions can be made dependent upon the 
1 ♦ size of the community and how various groups within thje community 
can best be reached and how they are represented. 

Is it necessary to actually engage in community validation? Why^ 
not use some other district's priorities? It should be remembered that L 
ultimately an administration and board of education are -going to im- 
plement a course of action based upon the gaps identified in th^ir needs 

F ^assessment process. If all the groups, at that point, refuse to accept the 
course of action because they were not involved in the earlier steps, 
action will become difficult. Under these circumstances, instead of the 
needs assessment process leading to a viable, and workable consensus, 

* Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Lducation. The Cardinal Princ- 
iples of Secondary Educat ion. Bureau, of education, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1918. 

M Global goals can be plrtcVd Into a job description as well. Tor an example of 
this process sfce Robert T. Mager Goal Analysis (Belmont: Tearon Publishers, 
1972). Specific objectives mimt be ultimately derived. A good preliminary re- 
source is Mager's second edition of Preparing Instructional Objectives, Tearon 
Publishers, Belmont, California, 1975. 

** Kaufman, Educational System Planning op. ell. 
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it produces its own resistance for action to close the gaps. Therefore, 
even though the the organization's purposes have been identified/ the 
absence of a partnership effort ife\(defini|ig goals will result -in the lack 
of a broad base of support/ Thi^jiidc of the most promising features 
of the needs assessment process wiflhave been lost. The needs assess- 
ment process offers a method for not only identifying the purposes of 
the organization but for developing a commitment to doing something 
about them. Care should be taken, therefore, to involve a large enough 
constituency to form a working consensus about the purposes of the 
organization. 2 " 

In order to be truly functional, a needs assessment should also in- 
clude a phase, ideally at this point, to interpose external'reality for the 
gaps which exist between current results and required Results. For in- 
stance, many members of a community (even a majority) might want 
their learners to go to college and complete a doctorate, but the reality 
is that Only a very small fraction of #11 learners are interested (or £ven 
capable) of achievfhg this goal. Another example might be of the nec- 
essary skills, knowledges, and attitudes which are required for learners 
to survive and contribute in the world upon exit from the educational 
agency. Those doing a needs assessment could then plot the gaps be- 
tween current learner abilities to survive (as a minimal outcome, not a 
maximum) and the required abilities to survive (as a minimal outcome, 
not a maximum) and hopefully contribute. Such an external referent 
will help the educational planners to assure that their goals and result- 
ing objectives will not only be in line with the perceptions of their 
educational partners, but also in keeping with the world of work and 
world of relationships external to the schools into which the schools 
will be sending their "products/' 

A possible result of such an external "look" might be Similar to 
the Oregon "survival curriculum" which sets minimal performance 
standards for learners before they can be legally graduated from Ore- 
gon high schools' By ridding such an external referent for the needs 
assessment, there is a combination of "felt needs" and "external 
needs" and greater probability tTiat the needs assessment will give a 
valid and useful starting point for educational planning and doing. It 
removes it from the realm of "opiniorf only." 

Establishment of Parameters to Prioritize Organizational Purposes 

After organizational purposes have been developed and validated, 
they must be ranked or prioritized. It is after prioritization that the 

— . ^ 

" 4 The National laboratory for Higher r.diication in Durham, North Carolina, has 

developed a goal wetting exercise for organizational accountability. See G. A. 

Baker, IH,C Mullaney, and L Pratt, C.O.A.1..S. Instructional Kit, 1971. 
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range of purposes can be defined and organizational activity weighed 
against gaps which are identified. There are a number of procedures 
which can be used, to rank goals. One method is to publish a lisl? of 
the goals with a sliding scale attached after eac ^ t° a numerical rating/ 
See Diagram # 1 for an example. Arithmetic means can then be derived 
for each goal by dividing the sum total of points assigned to each goal 
by the total number of respondents and giving the results a total rank- 
^ ing by nrujan scores. € K 
It is further suggested that the ranking'be accomplished and noted 
by each set of the partner groups — ont ranking to be accomplished by t 
the learner grodp, another by the community/society group, and still 
dnotherJ>y the educator/implementor group. After each group does its 
rankings/ they are tabulated and any differences resolved witKin their 
respective groups. After there i£ agreement within the groups, then 

• the three different partner groups maylbe brought together to compare 
their rankings — this "bringing togethe*" may be done on a face-to- 
face basis, or it may be done through simulation, mail, or a Delphi 

• technique (a method for gathering group opinion and consensus with- 
out ^actually convening groups). "Matches" or agreements may be 
sorted into one group, and differences placed in another group to )pe 
reconciled. These latter "mismatches" should be reconciled before a 
final ranking is attempted. 

Frequently, * when there are differences within and between 
groups, it is due to goals (or t objectives) being identified which are 
means, not ends. For example, we might argue long and hard about 
raising taxes in a district and pefhaps never achieve a consensus, but 
we might agree upon minimal levels of reading — an end which may or 
may not subsequently require raising taxes. Another example might 
be a possible argument about whether or riot to have a sex education 
program (a means) even when there is agreement that the community 
rate (or student rate) of illegitimate births should never be more than 
one in one hundred (an end). 

Another important result of this group activity is the interaction 
and commitment that is instilled because the needs assessment and the 
educational advfenture becomes one of "ours" not "theirs." Needs as- 
sessment is group participation and group contribution. And remem- 
ber, the schools do belong to the community. 
* It is important to rank organizational goals because it will soon 
be discovered that no organization has enough resources to meet aj} 
of the possible needs for which it is or could be responsible. Therefore, 
a ranking procedure develops the parameters of responsibility on a 
sliding scale of decreasing importance. When resources are limited, re- 
sponsibility must be assigned proportionately, not Equally. 

Some administrators may bridle at this procedure, feeling that to 
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assign degrees of importance to the educational purposes of tjie organ-, 
ization is unfair.^After all, how can purposes related to" ecology be 
equated with the necessity to enjoy great literature? Aren't thfcy both 
important? Wfc should remember that our educational purposes now 
#re assigned unequal' weights, probably by many other methods which 
we may not care to discuss. We can examine*the school budget and an- 
alyze the amount of money it costs to educate pupils by area. We may 

Diagram #1 ^ 

Goal Ranking Worksheet 



Goal «, * Possible Ranking 

5 4 3 2 1 

% M s - | z 

• * ff I 

"8 a 
S * 

J. To develop fpr the regulation of 
one's personal and civic life a 

code of behavior based on ethi- * 
cal principles donsistertt with ^ % 

democratic ideals 

2. To participate actively as an in- * 
formed and responsible citizen 
in solving the social, economic, \ % ■ 
and political problems \>( one's - ^ 
community, State, and Nation 4 y ' 



Hypothetical Tabulation Sheet 









Number ' 




Rank 


. Goal* 


Tofrt/ Sww 


in Group •< 


» Average 


1 


8 


* ' 89 


f 24 


3.70 


2 


5 


63' • 


24 


2.62 


3 


2 • 


58 


24 


2.41 


4 


. 1 


50 


24 


2.18 


5 * 




39 


24 


1.62 


■etc. 

* 
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find that we^y more for some areas because of a successful political 
lobby at tlye "state level which assigns a higher funding ratio, or be- 
cause secondary teachers typically have more advanced degree back- 
grounds and the c6st of secondary education, is generally higher than 
that for elementary education. Jhe point is that there are many in- 
equalitips within the current school budget which account for dispor-, 
tionate emphasis upon educational goals and thiis the educational 
effort. They are there because of- many forces at work and so we now 
have unequal emphasis by default. If the matter of unequal emphasis 
is troublesome, let there be a reminder that no ^school district now 
has e^ual emphasis upon all educational goals. By establishing a sys- 
tem of priorities we give to the educational program a purpose and 
design it now lacks. Because our resources are more or less fixed " we 
1 cannot place equal emphasis upon all objectives which i^ight be ac- 
complished. *. * : ! 

The whole point of a ranking procedure is to begin a deliberate, 
open and rational process of making choices About what the school 
system must do as opposed to what it could do if there were unlimited 
resourced. It is critical that the three important constituencies are in- 
volved in the ranking of edycational purposes. Grou\> responses are 
weighted equally in terms of input — an equal partnership. . 

* /» * 

Making Organizational Purposes Measurable 

Once organizational purposes in the form of educational goals 
have been developed, validated and ranked the process to .translate 
, them into measurable statements must be initiated/ 0 Go^ls are simply 
to6 brofid to be much help in assessment or in determining r^onsir 
bility for their being taught. 

". . . it has been noted that statements of thp goals of education, 
despite their wide availability, gtaerally have much less impact 
on the Curriculum or on what actujnly takes place in the classroom 
than they otherwise might. This is principally because such <state- 

m Resources are never technically fixed, but they are more or less stable given 

, the continuance of the current tax structure. 
" In actuality, some needs assessment efforts might actually have derived outcome 
statements which are in "objectives ' form. One example is that of a. much 
earlier effort accomplished in Temple City, California, where there were a 
series of "indicators" derived on the basis .of external criteria and current 

' learner performance, and these measurable outcome indicators were related to 
the ten generic "Goals of Education" which w*<;e developed by Educational 
Testing Service for the Pennsylvania State Departm ent of Edu cation. Thus, if 

' there already exist objectives (and not just goals) it might be possible to skip 
tRls stejywith only making-sure that the objectives derived *re measurable on 

an interval or rattb scale. (Kaufman, 1^2, chapter 9). 
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ments have little exact meaning for the practicing classroom 
teacher or for any other educator. Only when the broad/ general 
goals are given operational * definitions can they be expected to 
have much influence on what a student learns in school." 81 
The process of translation can take many forms. Many educators have 
founjd it convenient to break the exercise into two pai£s. An intermed- 
iate step is to break goal statements into "performance" ir "initial 
behavioral" indicators. Behavioral indicators are "proto-objectives"; 
that is, they are in tfie process of "becoming" objectives or represent 
a total domain of behaviors of which the one presented is only an 
"indicator." French calls such intermediate statements "illustrative be- 
haviors." 32 An example is shown below: 

GOAL: The#student will beconcie sensitive to, and competent in, the 
use of logical thinking and problem-solving processes. * 

BEHAVIORAL INDICATORS: * . f . 

1. The learner, when given a problem in two of the 5 following 
areas: physics, x cooking, income tax preparation, purchasing- a 
$1,000.00 item will correctly identify the following elements, as 
measured by the approval of the teacher in that content area: % 
v (a) Need which gives risfe to the problem; 

(b) Requirements for resolving the problem; 

(c) Alternative metbods t and means for resolving the problem; 

(d) The selected methods and means and the rationale for the 
selection ; v v 

(e) The implementation plan for the methods" and means; 

(f) The ways in which they will evaluate the extent to which 
the solution was correct and functional; 

1 (g) The ways in which evaluation data will be used to revise if 
one of trie methods-means was* not successful. 
2\ The leaoier will be able to separate problems from non-prob- 
lems as measured by a performance test. 

3. The learner will be able to list at least two alternative methods 
and means for resolving the problem, which are judged as appropriate 
or better by the teacher. 

4. In a simulated problem, the learner will, at least 80% of the 
time, obtain a "satisfactory" solution a§ indicated by teacher substan- 
tiation of the performance. 

Behavioral indicators, then, are not intended to measure the total 
" c 

81 C. M. Lindvall, "Introduction," Defining Educational Objectives, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 1964^ as cited In Richard B. Waina, "Specification 
of Educational Objectives for System Evaluation/' Rand Corporation, Santa 
Monica, California (P-4099) (May, 1969) 19 pp. 

** French, op. cit. * - \ 
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array of possible behaviors for any given goal, but rather to indicate 
only the types of performances and the levels of performances which 
will be taken as indicating sufccessiul mastery and/or achievement in 
a given -goal area. 

As sooi\ as the behavioral indicators have been developed, the 
next step may be taken, that is, broking each indicator into full be- 
havioral objectives, following the indices developed in the two taxon- 
ofnies of educational objectives: 88 Sometimes the question is asked by 
practitioners, how many objectives musf be written for each goal? The 
answer lies in the number of behavioral indicators that are written for 
the goal. Each indicator may be broken into several associated objec- 
tives. 84 Full behavioral objectives specify the type of student behavior 
deemed desirable, or a range of behaviors desired. Often such a be- 
havior cannot bp isolated as right or wrong r but as acceptable within 
binds of desired responses. There may be those who will object to 
such objectives as constraining, unnatural or confining, or even de- 
humanizing. Yet we often forget that half-formed objectives or pur~* 
poses in the teachers' minds in countless classrooms everyday deter- 
mine what children learn or do not learn. We often cannot, even tell 
what they have learned or n\ay learn. And if children do not learn it is 
impossible to Jknow what to do about it to correct the situation in most 
" schools since we^annot tell what has arid has not been mastered. This 
cpndition malces it difficult to diagnose teaching/ learning problems and 
determine possible changes. How does a teacher retrace any series of 

* strategies to discover what didn't work when^almost any outcome was 
legitimate? If we as educators do not know what children should learn, 

* how can instruction be individualized? Individualization (a means) is 
only possible if clear outcomes are formulated and stated. Just as a 
physician JKas f an obligation to work towards defined states of optimal 
health (also usually rather vagt^lyrdeftned but known) so does a teach- 
er Have the same qbligaWn. And there is nothing inhumane about 
attempting to define those outcomes f rOm validated goals. 85 Forcing 



•David R. Krathwohl, "The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives— Use of Cogni- 
tive and Affective Domains/' in Blaine R. Worthen and James R. Sanderf. Edu- 
cational Evaluation: Theory and Practice (Worthington: Charles, A. Jones; 1973) 
pp, 246-268. I , 

"R. A. Kaufman, M. John Rand, F. English, J. Con*e, and W. Hawkins, "An At- 
tempt to Put the Ten Objectives of Education Developed for Pennsylvania by 
Educational Testing Service into Operational Definitions/' Temple City Schools, 
1968. Also worthy of consideration is the Taxonomy developed by R. Gagne. 
This model is being further developed in the "I6D" model at The Florida State 
University's Center for Educational Technology. 

*See Robert 'F. Mager, Developing Attitude Toward Learni ng t \VsAo Alto: 
Fearon, 1968). ? ^ a 
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all children to respond to a narrow band of outcomes may be inhumane 
to' serve as a range of expected outcomes or as benchmarks to perform 
diagnosis and iwdivldualiziffcm which will footer the diversity and 
responsiveness ever^^j^^m tan use. If love, creativity, curiosity, 
humanism etc., are ^^Plit enough to say they must happer^in^ 
schools, it is important to know if they happened. Knowing that re-^ 
quires specificity and quantification. Th£ definitions per se are not de- 
humanizing. Only if they lead to a more procrustean standard would 
the rfesult perhaps be more de-humanizing. It should be realized that 
a de-humanizing standard may now be imposed by grades, standard- <■ 
ized tests, report cards, textbooks and countless othe'r devices we use 
in schools everyday. While we cannot dismiss practices which lead 
toward 'less effective schools, we ought to be realistic about those 
things we now do in them that are also dehumanizing, and more so 
than those we are suggesting here. < 

<When all of the behavioral objectives have been developed «to • 
fully translate the educational goals, they represent a set of educational 
outcomes for the school district. However, these educational objectives / 
must also be validated in two additional ways. First, the behavioral 
objqttives must be screened so that "they ~are in fact behavioral. Sec- 
ondly, a group of respondents must agree that the 'list of educational 
objectives represents the full scope of any given educational goal. This 
can be accomplished by submitting for validation to established sample 
glroups a list of behavioral indicators and objectives for each educa- 
tional <goal. A^imple response statement of "agree'' or "disagfree"' can 
be used. By agreeing ahead of time, consensus levels can be estab- 
lished. Those educational objectives which do not reach such levels 
should be re-writteji or if all else fails, temporarily abandoned. Upon 
finishing this step, the school district should have a lis* of validated, 
terminal objectives (or outcome specifications) by which prpgram anal- 
ysis may be initiated. 

A -need used in the context of a needs assessment is a "gap"; that 
is, a discrepancy between tyvo indices which have been created for 
purposes of program planning and evaluation. Standards are created 
for measurement of progress, and Tor providing the criteria for the 
configuration of nfcw. programs of "innovation.'' 

In his international analysis* of innovation in education, Huber- 
man M uses'the definition of Richland of an educational innovation: 

"Innovation is ... . the creative selection, organization and utili-, 
Ration of human and material resources in new and unique ways 

c 

7 

m A. M. Huberman, Understanding Change in Education: An Introduction (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1973) Richland cited as M. RIchland f "Implementation of Education 
Innovations/' Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica, 1965) p. 5. 
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which will result in the attainment of a higher level of achieVe- 
mei\ior the defined goals and objective*;" 
*It is important to note that an innovation is not just anything new 
or different; rather, it represents a deliberate selection of a variety of 
means toward'** defined goals and objectives. We 'would add "vali- 
dated" goals and objectives. Too # of ten educational innovations lade 
v purpose as a deliberate selection of many means available to the educa- 
tor to teach validated and defined goals and objectives. 87 Regardless, 
the development of innovation as one type of managerial decision 
• % making is not actually part of the needs assjjsment. Rather, it is dis- 
tinctively a post-assessment activity.' Innovation is a new solution 
which should be responsive to meeting identified and documented 
needs. * 

Developing Comprehensive Statements of Educational Accomplish-^ 
ment 

The final step of needs assessment is the development and pub- 
lication of a list of comprehensive '*g*ps" or "needs" of the school 
district. In actuality, each »performanee objective should be assessed 
against its own standards. To arrive at performance statements or 
"gaps," the educational manager will have had to select the testing 
instruments and data base updn which the educational objectives were 
compared. It is at this point that the controversy between norm-refer- 
enced or criterion-referenced measurement can be resolved. 88 Testing 
measures or instruments should be Selected with an eye toward what 
the educational objectives are trying to achieve. Sometimes stibscales 
of standardized tests used in a diagnostic fashion are appropriate. In 
other cases school districts will be well advised to develop or buy 
criterion referenced measures or instruments. Rather than let the bell 
shaped curve defir* what the educational objectives should be (or are), 
we believe that measurement procedures should be selected with an 
intent to assess what the school district and its constituentsTiave said 
it should be doing in terms of learner performance. 

Too often teachers complaint that tests *re irrelevant to classroom 
practice, The reasons this may bfe a true statement are twofold. First, 
teachers often do not have a prec^>e list of educational objectives by 
which feedback about pupil progress can be used in a meaningful 
fashion, and secondly, because the objectives of classroom instruction 
cannot be found too often In standardized achievement batteries. 

w Fenwick W. English, "Change Strategics ThaKFall/' California School Boards 

May, 1969, pp. 16-19. ' \ 
••See fames Popham (ed.) Criterion-Referenced Measurement (Englewood Cliffs: 

Prentice-Hall, 1971) 106 pp. '\ ■ •' ■ 
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Some tests require pupil behavior which is contrary to* good classroom 
• instruction. Teachers have learned, therefore, to ignore test' data or to 
attack them as damaging, dehumanizing or irrelevant to the classroom. 
In ^oo many cases they are right. If test results are not used in a cyber- 
netic fashion (that is, as feedback to improve performance) and in- 
stead are used.punitively, educational personnel are not above resort- 
ing to devious means to preserve their dignity and eoncept of fair - 
play. ■"' One should reWmber that norm-referenced testing requires the 
definition of "an average"'; that is, that point about which the sum of 
^ the deviations is zero. To write objectives for a' student population to 

, be above a norm may be illusory, self-defeating and destructive. On 
the other hand, standardized tests have their place. That "place" is ' 
best determined after developing an explicit set of educational objec- 
tives for test selection and interpretation. Testing is a possible means ' 
to determine the performance "ends." 

A published set of comprehensive statements of educational ao- 
^ v com / P 1 j shment ' sometimes called an "educational accomplishment au- 
v dit," <0 should be accompanied by a list of the measuring instruments 
• used to determine the' "gaps" and statements about the validity and 
reliability of those instruments. The needs assessmenhprocess per se 
ends with the initial publication of a list of the goals, gaps or needs, 
and the instruments used to ascertain them. 

Post Assessment Activities 

» \ 

Once the educational needs have been identified they must be lo- 
cated within ongoing programs for the administrator 'or manager to 
"act upon" the data. A program is a configuration of learning activi- 
, ties and support services brought together to achieve previously estab- ' 

lished objectives. Educational gaps or needs have not heretofore been 
located within specific school or districtjjrograms, i.e., reading, science, 
physical education, etc. At this point the gaps-or needs must be located 
within such programs. One easy method for doing this Is to construct 
a "locator tindex" for each educational gap Corresponding to each ed- 
ucational objective of the needs assessment process. An example is 
shown in Diagram # 2. The locator index helps find the place in the 
, current program where gaps have occurred and is a vital, activity for 
responsibly following up a needs assessment, w y 
The functions of the locator index are as followsr ~v 
(1) To trace the identification of an "educational need" into the 



_, ft. 
Junle Brown, "Teacher Claims School Cheated on Test," Atlanta Journal April 
27,1973. 

'"Leon Lcsslnger, Every Kid A Winner (Chicago: SR A, 1970). 
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Diagram #2 . 

Sample Locator Index For.Identifyfng 
' Educational Gaps 




in, the 



GOAL: The student will become sensitive to, an&co 
use of logical thinking and problems-solving processes. 

BEHAVIORAL INDICATORS: (See p. 34). 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE: < 

When given several descriptions of situations, verbally or*in writing, 
the Student will be able to correctly identify »the situations ;nto prob- 
lems and non-problems as measured by ^ — r . 



GRADE 



Kindergarten 



First Grade 



CURRICULAR DISCIPLINES 

' SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE 



Students experiment 
with various types of 
puzzles and explain how 
they tried to solve them. 

Current Practice Rele- 

c 

-*ant Retain. 



Unit on the firehouse 
and the home. Appears 
to be little emphasis on 
skills relative to problem 
identification or prob- 
lem splving. 

Current Practice Not re- 
lated to objective, unit 
should be restructured. 



Without using the term 
''hypothesis" students ' 
are asked to guess about 
causes of heat, cold, etc. 

Current Practice Initial' 
exercises pertinent to 
objective attainment at 
later levels. 

Students continue "hy- 
pothesis" construction 
in unit on "seeds" and 
"trees." 



Current Practice Contin- 
ues to develop critical 
skills related to objec- 
tive. 



Second Grade 



etc. 



etc. 
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pr $? >e * evels °* t,1e cun * n .* educational program; 

(2) JcHdentify current programs ana" what the probability or 
< possible reasons for the gap may be at each leyel; 

(3) To serve as a method for identifying curricular skills, know- 
ledges, and attitudes. ' * » 

As sopn as the gaps identified outside current district programs are 
placed within those programs, they become program gaps. A needr 
assessment per se will not expjain to the administrator or manager 
"why" educational gaps exist within programs. It will tell the prac- 
titioner "if" they exist. The locator index attempts to define more pre- 
sely the places in current programs where educational gaps exist. 

Developing A Managerial Plan of Action 

Once the educational gaps have beerf identified by level and in 
fact by, school, those involved and responsible for the educational pro- 
gram should bV^Jjered together ^construct the managerial plan of 
action. 41 This plan carhiiae a variety ofi current strategies (or "system 
approacWs") such as P£KT, CPM, etc. At this point, "the problem is"* 
to determine the most efficient combination , of instructional methods 
A a*d B to achieve these minimum, standards of performance," and 
close the.ecrucational gap. 41 . ' 

Kaufman has designed a taxonomy of possible Jtools and methods 
- which can be used in each step of the system' approach to Educational 
Planning. These are shown in Diagram #3. This is an attempt to t al-* 
leviatdsome of the confusiojf between the tools of successful man- 
agement and successful management itself. In part it was a reaction to 
somY^eople .saying t^iat a given management tool (such as MBO) was 
the same as asystem (or systems) approach— it was confusing meth- 
ods (means) with other means and /or ends. 

yfrypes of Planning 1 

* f It can be shown that each step in the managerial plan-of action in 
Diagram #3 requires planning. The only differences between them are 
the assumptions of actual data on hand by which to do the planning. 
-Step 1, or "IoWtify problem based upon documented needs," is called 

Alpha plannfnf and the appropriate tools-are: (1) needs assessment 
and/fo- (2)^tilizatidn of the Delphi technique. The second function of 

."See Michael J. Grady, Jr., "Usfog Educational Indicator/for Program Account- 
ability," Cooperative Accountability Project, Denver, Colorado/September, 1974 
«• Bulletin No. 5139. * » 

"Charle'i S. Benion, "Programming of the Allocation of Educational Rewurcei," 
- In Tht SchoiUnd tht Ecmomi ■ 3 v $ttm (Chicago; SRA, 1964)^. lOo-lOS. k , 
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Diagram^ 

pi . ■ . 

] . Kaufman's Taxonomy of Potf Iblc Tools and Methods 
Which Can Be Used with the Major Functions of The 
System Approach To Educational Planning 



Managerial Plan of Action 

Systerfi Approach Function 

1/ Identify problenwbased updn 
documented needs ; ' 

2. Determine solution- require- 
ments and identify possible 
solution alternatives 

i 

3. Select solution strategies from 
among alternatives 



\ • . • 

4. Implement selected strangles 
and tools 



5, Determine performance effec- 
tiveness 



6. Revise any or all steps as re- 
# quired when required 



< 

Possible Appropriate Tpols 



needs assessment ■ . * ' 

Delphi technique 

system analysis . ' * 
behavioral objectives * 
front-end analysis , 
probljpih analysis 

methbds»ip*ans analysis 
systems analysis 
cost-benefit analysis 
cpst-effectivfcness analysis 
planning/ programming, budg- 
eting system (PPB), k 
simulation 
operations research 
gaming 

methods/means/media analysis 

prograh\ evaluation review tech- 
nique (PERT) 
lin^of balanc^ . ■ 

critical path method (CPM) 
Management by objecftves 

(MBO) 
management by exception 

testing 
assessment . 

Independent educational accom- 
plishment audit 

an outcome gap analysis (sifni- 
fl Ur to a needs assessment) 

(After Kaufman, 1971, 1972) 
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the system approach, "Determine solution requirements and identify 
possible solution alternatives/' is Peta planning, etc. 48 

A manager beginning with a tool such as management by objec- 
tives (MBO) is either saying tttat he/she has data from a preceding 
accomplishment of steps 1, 2, and 3, or that he/she is willing to as- 
sume those data in starting at that point. If one were to look at man- 
agement by objectives (which, by the way, is a very valuable tpol when 
it is used properly and is not used to replace other management furic- 
tiofts and planning) in a clear manner, it might be seen that it usually 
assumes such questions as "Management of what?" "Management for 
what?" "By whose objectives?" "Are the objectives valid?" 
\* The planning taxonomy can help put most planning tpols into 
useful pdtspective, and show the possible interrelationships between 
4 the t6ol^ which are in turrept vogue. Also Diagram #3 indicates that 
any managertientvjvhiph does not start with a formal assessment of 
needs is risking proceeding without the hecessary level of information 
and data. What the diagram does not show, however, is what is pre- 
sented in this book. A needsassessment in order tp be functional has 
to be an outcome gap analysis, not a solutions assessment. AnJ^sess- 
ment of solutions (or means) can at best be a tool for accomplishing 
a part of planning function 2 and usually a part of function 3. 

Other Types of Needs Assessment Procedures 

There are other types of needs assessment approaches, each using 
the basic concept of "gdp," or "discrepancy" analysis. One such ap- 
. proach is that of a "perceptual" or "felt needs" model. (See Diagram 
# 4) 44 A felt needs survey tan provide useful information about cur- ' 
rdtt perceptions. However,, its major weakness is that it is invariably a 
"solutions assessment." For example, in Diagram #4, items number 8 
y and 9 deal with programs. Programs are by definition solutions; that is, 

they represent a combination of resources configured in such a way 
as- to accomplish an array of objectives. The objectives afe not stated. 
Furthermore, objectives shoi^ be designed to close identified needs 
or gaps. None of x these is stated. f 

These .types of "perceptual or felt needs" surveys are fcompnon in 
the needs assessment field. However, they are substantially different 

"The plannlhg ta}<onqmy was first developed in Roger Kaufman, "A Possible 
Integrative Model for* the Systematic and Measurable Improvement of Educa- 
* Hon/' American Psychologist, 26-3 (March, 19Pl)pr>. 250-256. It also may be 

reviewed In Kaufman; 1972. ' 
"For another example of moving to a gap assessment from felt needs see Fen- 
* wick W. English, Chapter VI. School Organization and Management (Worthing- 
ton, Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 1975). 
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from comparing needs to validated outcomes which were established 
via an empirical procedure. In essence, a perceptual needs survey par- 
ries with it two indices of the present or status quo. Its greatest weak- 
ness is that it begins with the present as a base for jumping into the 
future. Too often this merely "captures" the present and distorts fu- 
ture desired conditions to those which now exist. Thus, the perCfptual 
needs approach is open to the criticism of "presentism." That is, with- 
out thfc comparison of what i? and what is desired (the latter which 
reflects many inputs including the past and future), we have a self- 
perpetuating procedure. 

Summary 

Beginning with thjn initial development of organizational pur- 
poses, the steps of the nefcds assessment process result in formulating 
specific goals for the schopl district. Needs assessment is the primary 
direction finding sequence for any enterprise. Once the direction has 
♦ been established then the location of the system along with the indices 
created occurs. The variability between future desired learner condi- 
tions and current behaviors are the "gaps" between the two indices 
and form the base for intelligent managerial action via comprehensive 
planning. ' 

Is such and such a' program effective? Could it be better? How 
would the educational administrator or manager know the answers to 
these questions? Better than what? The needs assessment cycle is a 
continuous, empirical validating process. It is open, invites criticism, 
and can be corrected with feedback. 

Some processes for direction finding stem from philosqphies 
which are distinctly not couched in empiricism. Such philosophies are 
established from their own logic artd cannot be tested in practice 
against operational criteria which are changeable, with ieedback. If the 
nation's schools are not teaching children to read or to appreciate 
ecological principles, what can begone to be sure l^hat learners reach 
these objectives? f 

We are convinced that ultimately no improvement is possible for 
the schools unless they are made accountable on validated criteria 
enymating from the first $tep of a system approach, that is, needs 
assessment. No system is foolproof, but we suggest that a system 
which is self-Correcting is better than any other System which does .not 
have that provision and certainly better than no system. The last state- 
ment is really a misnomer. We have a system of national education 
now, established by national textbook trtaker s, teacher unions via uni- 
form contracts, and standardized tests. No community is well sented 
when its prerogatives and individual yariations are usurped in th<* 
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name of local control or falsely under the umbrella of educational 
humanism. The schools can be humanized and they can be responsive 
and responsible. That they are not now as responsive and responsible 
.as they must become is well established. That they can improve is the 
prpmise of educational planning founded upon a solid first step, needs 
assessment. 



Diagram #4 

A Brief Survey of the Hillside School Program 

How do you; the parent, see the school program at Hillside? We value 
the communication between the home and the school and in an effort 
to # keep an open door policy we request your help in compiling in- 
formation about the Hillside pjpgram. It would help to know your at- 
titudes and feelings as we develop Hillside'^ Program for 75-76. We 
will appreciate your cooperation in the completion of this survey. 

Sincerely, School Principal 




DIRECTIONS: Please 0ncf in the leftrColumn a brief title of each Hillside program. On the righ<, two columns for *espor£es. Place 
*a mark which Indicates your perception of the acbquac? of the current Hillside program (four possible responses) and then m the next 
column Indicate what you think the desired leveljf emphasis of that ^program should be by placing a number to represent your 

. thinking. Only on e nuptber should be* placed in jfoTs cfyyrin. ' ^_ 

Please Check: • J^P Perception of Adequacy of Current Degree of Emphasis Desired In 



Mother □ 



Father □ 



Hillside Program/Activity 



Volunteered at Hillside: 

Not at all □ 

i Occasionally . . . □ 

Regularly m O 



1. Teaching handwriting skills 

2. Teaching physical fitness^ills' 
A. Teaching basic reading sn| . . 
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Program/ 
Activity 
Is 

Strong, 



Program/ 
Activity 
Is 

Adequate 



Progfram/ 
Activity 
Is 

Inadequate 



The Future Compar ed to Now 

. 1— same emphasis 
2 — more emphasis 
Don't 3 — less emphasis 
Know 4 — don't know ^ 



4. Teaching math skills 

5. Teaching social studies skills 

6. Teaching music skills 

7. # Teachlng art skills . . . . ; . , 

0, Library Progf am 

9. Programs that help students with learning 

problems • • 

Learning interpersonal skills, In human 

dynamics • • » 

Teaching a child tcr-accept self responsibility 

for learning 

12. Teaching family life sex roles 

y. Activities/skills related *o the arts, poetry & 
literature 

14. Nature stupes fc concern for environment . . 

15. Homework assignments .' 

}6. Program related to student behavior 
17. Emphasis placed by teacher k other person**! on 

safety In bus loading and playground 



Part IV 

i 

The Larger Context: Educational 

Planning 



THE SYSTEM APPROACH 

Needs assessment exists within a larger planning process. Kauf* 
man has called this larger process a system approach. Others nuty pre- 
fer the term "long range planning." The system approach, however, 
may incorporate many such long-range plans. If long range planning 
pertains to the adoption of a particular solution strategy such as im- 
plementing differentiated staffing over a five-year period, it may only 
be part of the system approach, but qualifies as a long-range plan. The 
system approach is a generic process of planning per se and consists of 
ilve segments pr steps, plus a sixth step which refers to a continuous 
feedback loop. The six steps are: ' ^ 

1) Identify problem based on needs; 1 * 

2) Determine solution requirements and identify solution alterna- 
tives; 

3) Select solution from among alternatives; ' 

4) Implementdeelected strategies; 

5) Determine performance effectiveness; 

6) Revise as required (feedback loop); 45 

In Part III we notdti that each of these six steps of the system approach 
is associated with (1) a taxonomy of planning, and (2) tools ancf tech- 



* Based on Kaufman's, Educational System Planning, op, cit. This work was 
started In education In the 1960's, with formal development . and application 
coming In two federally funded programs. The Experienced Teacher Fellowship 
Program at Chapman College, Orang*}, California with Robert Corrlgan, and 
OPERATION REP (Preparation of Educational Planners), also conducted qtd 
developed with Dr. Corrlgan,. Furthejf useyi and publications were based on ac- 
tivities across tii* nation, and many, professional educators are responsible for 
its acceptance, jroWtFi, and development. ^Further development continues today, 
as witnessed byjh/s publication, and the continuing seminary offered by the 
National Academy for School Executives. AjASE) of AASA. 
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niques for accomplishing each function. These steps also provide a 
generic "template" for identifying and resolving any problem where 

* logic is desired While many might state that they are not lo^gfbut 
emotiorial, this is a "logical choice" on their part. The decision to plan 
and to proceed is one of logic, even among those who might declare 
that logic is not part of the milieu of change in public education. The 
decision to be logical or illogical (emotional is the Word used most 

# often here) is a rational choice when seen from the perspective and^ 
'context of the decision maker/ Thlfcotion is basic to the work of 

Greenwald and is discussed both togically and emotionally in his' 
writings. 46 Greenwald, indicates that people are constantly making de- / 
ciuions, and making new decisions requires the replacement of old' 
ones. A decision to 'change is a decision to change the "payoffs" of old 
decisions. Other psychotherapists have noted the importance of deci- 
sion in change, including but not limited to Freud, Harris, Berne, and - 
Ellis. Greenwald, though, seems unique in noting that when taken 
from the perspective of the individual, there is no "crazy" behavior nor 
are there any "crazy" decisions. They are all logical. 

. This notion is important to those interested in system planning in 
general and needs assessment in partitular. The unique positions and 
decisions of the partners are valid. Alfpartners should be able to exam- 
ine the values and positions of , all the others, decide to change if they 
want to, and to provide a referent for valid, planned change. A systejp 
approach is a model fot vaM planned change— a planned change 
which itself is changeable an* does not lock itself into a set of values 
forever. 

A system approach is a public and groqp decision-making proc- 
ess, and it allows all of the decisions of all of the partners to enter in 
and be counted. Further, a system approach allows all partners to act 
upon dedsions based upon logical and consensual bases, and provides 
a referent for changing decisions once made and found wanting or re- 
quiring change due to, additional information ar^d experience. Change 
requires decision!, and decisions — to be effective and useful — should 
be bastijl upon valid information. < 

A System approach, 4s conceived here, is a formal process for in- 
corporating both the logic and "illogic" of all of the -partners in mov- 
ing toward planned, valid change. It is correctable and it responsive 
and flexible when appropriate. It is not "loose" and undisciplined- 
change is made on the basis of facts and reality, not upon hunches, in- 
tuition, and outside pressure groups. 

▼ 

•1) Identify Problem Based Upon Needs 

Needs assessment is a tool fof getting the first step of a system 

** Harold Greenwald, Direct Decision Therapy (EDI(TS, S«n Dtogo/1973)." 
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approach accomplished— Identify problems ba$e£jupoi*needs. It is an 
outcome gap analysis which, determines the gap^between current re- 
sults and required results, places these gaps in priority order and se- 
lects those gaps of highest priority for resolution. The needs selected 
for action are the "problems." 

There are a number of approaches for getting this job done- 
needs assessment-^and we have noted some of them here. Some util- 
ize unique procedures for each needs assessment arid use of instru- 
ments, surveys, kife;and the like may not be responsive to the individ- 
ual characteristics of any given school district. 

This is "Alpha" planning in the taxonomy of planning; it is fun-, 
damental and jthe logica^tarting point for educational planning and 
change. Some of the procedures in accomplishing this first step might 
be: ' 

1.1— Identify partners (leirners, implemented, community); 

1.2— Select partners (either a sample or the total population); 

1.3 — Identify possible methods and means for harvesting needs; 
1-4 — Select the methods and means for harvesting needs; 

. 1.5-MDbtain needs data; 
- 1.6 — Obtain agreement within each partner group on needs and 
their priority; 

JL? — Obtain agreement between partner groups on needs and 
Wr their priority; 

1.8 — List needs in priority order; « ^ 

1.9— Select needs (identify problem based upon needs). 47 

Perhaps less is known about this step than any of the others in the 
♦system approach planning model so care should be exercised in its 
design and conduct. It is easy to take the path of least resistance in 
this first and perhaps most critical step. Because everything else in 
educational change emanates from this point, this step is worth the 
time it demands. 

2) Determine Solution Requirements and Identify Solution Alterna- 
tives 

The first step has given us the gaps to be clos?d. This step is de- 
signed to analyze these problems and determine the detailed require- 
ments to get from current results to required results. The outcome of 
this analysis includes the determination of solution requilfcments, i.e., 
the specifications of any solution or set of solutions regardless of 

4T Kaufman, R J; 1972, op. cit., 1971, op. clt. Readers Interested In the function, 
tools and skills of Educational System Planning in general ani Syslem Analy- 
sis In particular are urged to read "Educational System PlannlAg, 1972." ' 
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which one(s) we ultimately choose. Like the first step, this is*a determi- 
nation of WHAT is to be done, not how-toi-do-it. The determination of 
solution requirements is a determination of what any solution would 
have to do and be like if it is tobe successful. It is a detailed analysis 
of the problem, and uses such analytical tools as: 

mission analysis 

function analysis 

task analysis <- 

methods-means analysis 
Mission, function, and task analysis break the function down into 
their constituent comporient parts identifying and defining the as- 
pects of the problem. It is a series of analyses which are "layered/' 
Such analyses look at and define the problem in increasing detail from 
the total, overall "mission" level down through the task level. Methods- 
means analysis "identifies solution alternative^," i.e., it looks for ancf 
lists the possible how-to-do-its for each of the requirements for prob- 
lem resolution, and lists^the advantages and disadvantages of each. For 
instance, this step would not prescribe a specific reatding program or 
teachingiechnique. It would require that we look at all of the possible 
alternatives for meeting the requirements and list the* advantages and 
disadvantages of each alternative how-to-do-it, or in our parlance, 
"methods-mfcans." 



3) Select Solution Strategies From Among Alternatives 

While the first two steps of a system approach are concerned with 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE, ttu» rest of the model is concerned with 
HOW TO GET THE JOB DONE AND DOING THE JOB. First what, 
then'ftow. This step is where the actual selection of the alternative how- 
to-do-its are accomplished, based upon empirical analysis. There are 
a number of tools available for doing this selection job, including PPBS, 
tost-benefit analysis, cost effectiveness analysis, metfiods-means se- 
lection technique and systems analysis (This is different from the tools 
mentioned in function 2 of this system apppoach model). Thus, before 
implementation, this step picks out the bes^ways and means for getting 
the job done. v 

\ 

4) - Implement Selected Strategies 

t \ While most people start their efforts here, We should note that this 
il but the fourtlj step in a six-step planning model. It isihe doing step, 
• $nd is quite complex and imf^rtant. Here we make, DUy^and obtain 
the how-to-do-its, schedule their implementation, implement them, 
and set in motion their evaluation* 
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5) Determine Performance Effectiveness 

In the jargon of today's education, this is frequently called "sum- 
mative evaluation"— the determination^ whether or not we accom- 
plished that which we se^out to aflcompsh^It should give us (and the 
other decision makers in the district and outside of the district) the in- 
formation necessary to: <* 

continue, and/or 

stop, and/ or 

revise, lome, all, of that which has been going on. 
Because of the preceding steps, thert is a precise, measurable set of 
requirements and specifications upon which to base an evaluation. A 
better basis is thus provided for knowing exactly where in the district 
changes should occur. Note that this approach gives a number of op- 
tions, from total cessation jo continuing. It includes the most effective 
result, changing that which requires, changing, and maintaining- .that 
which works— on purpose. * ' 

6) Revise As Required 

Change and renewal is important in this model. This is the'step 
which requires it. This step is a continuous one, and thus revision may 
occur at any or all of the previous steps. As a process for logical, order- 
ly change, a system approach is a useful tool, and provides a conceptual 
framework and a set of management functions using the needs assess- 
ment data. It is a set of links for achieving educational success. 

Summary 

System analysis is a general .planning process. The language may 
strike some as unduly technical, but it attempts to describe and delin-' 
eate various aspects and applications of planning into a general ap- 
proach. The Result will be greater school system rationality, better de- 
cisions, and a more effective and efficient configuration of the ^sources 
provided by the community to educate its children. Needs assessnfj nt Is 
a tool which fits logically into this planning-for-results context. > 
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•• . ^ PartV • I . 
Some Hypothetical Case Studies 



• "To a99i9t the educational aclhinistrator or manager in developing 
some^dea of how to implement a needs assessment (as a part of a sys- 
tem apptoach) the following case studies have been constructed from 
experience in many states, but bear no specific resemblance to any par- 
ticular school district. k * 

» f 

Curtis Unified SchoofDistrlct Needs Assessment 

* A midwestern school district was interested*in newer management 
practices. There was a new superintenctent who had an excellent 
"track" record from his previous school district, and he was known and 
recognized as an innovator. He hired a consultant to come in and guide 
him and his % dkectors about new organizational development proce- 
dures aAd management techniques. During the first meeting, the con- 
sultant asked the superintendent what outcpmes he wanted, and the 
following dialogue ensued: 

"We want to make a difference for learners around here, and we 
want to tike advantage of the newest methods for managing for 
results. We ire interested injearners and teaming here, we have 
a fine staff, and we want to make things even better" 
"Fine. Let's talk about some of the needs, needs as you *et th$m I 
and as the teachers see them, the learners see th£m, and the 
community dees them." 

'-'Well, I thinly that most of us feel that we need better ways of H 
planning education and then managing it for success." 
."I agree that it would be useful to find better, ways to do things, 
t but that is not whkt I rmpnt" 
"What do you mean? We do need to improve the way in which 
w* deliver education, and we need to do it rapidly." 
"I use 'need' as an outcome gap. You were talking about solutions, 
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or how-to-do-its." 

"Well, by golly, there is a gap— -a gap between our current man- 
agement methods and what they should be." 
• "That is a gap all right, but it is a gap in process, not in prbduct. 
If the new management techniques were successful, what results 
or changes in learner hehaviors would we be able to measure, or 
at least observe?" * " 

"Are you telling me that I do not know the needs around this 
district?" 

"Not exactly, I am saying that we should know the deficits in re- * 
. suits before we select ways in which to teach and manage." 
"O.K. we are into a semantic thing here." 
6 "It might be that, but it is really more fundamental, at least I 

think so. We are interested in finding out the gaps in results so ^ 
that we can consider alternative ways and means— even be cre- 
ative—in closing the gaps. Some things get use'd when they aren't 
necessary, and sometimes what wje think are needs really are not.'*' 
"Is there something before management development?" 
"Right, an assessment of needs— that is, determining jhe gaps be- 
tween current results and desired or required results." « 
"I am starting to understand. We should define our problems be- ' 
fore selecting solutions. That is pretty simple. I don't know why 
we have missed it up to this point.* Where do we start?" 
This hypothetical dialogue might happen anywhere. It signals the shift 
from concefh with means to concern with ends. It is healthy»and usual. • 
From here the consultant with the district personnel organized the fol- \ 
lowing sequence of events: 1 

1) A preliminary set of questions u*s drawn up to which adminis- 
trators, board members, teachers and learners might want answers 
in performing their assigned functions and roles. 

2) A sample of administrators,, learners, and community members 
were asked to list questions to which they currently had inade- 
quate or no data to help them in making decisions relative to the ' 
schools. The data were collected and sorted into categories and 
zoqfls. » 

3) A series of prdblem areas for further research was then generated. 

4) A Needs Assessment Advisory Council (N A AC) -was organized 
which worked with the Superintendent. It was composed of the 
president of the local community college, a member from the state 

f university, community members, a board member, two learners, 

a dean of instruction at a private university, three teachers, a prin- 
cipal from an elementary school, and three community members 
of high stature. They were briefed on the procedures and concepts 
. of a needs assessment and told that they were not a "rubber 
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5) ,A preliminary needs assessment dfrta * collection vehicle was 
drafted, perhaps usable as a questionnaire, or perhaps usable for 
a town hall meeting— the exact vehicle for harvesting needs had 

" not bee* selected. ' 

V 6)\An advisory group of teachers, principals, le||ners (called the 
Educational Advisory. Board) was shown the questionnaire,. told 
the purpose of the needs assessment, and asked to critique it.They 
' did and revisions werq : made. 

7) Tb-e NAAC convened and critiqued the revised questionnaire and 
. revisions were made. <^V^~" " * 

8) The questionnaire was broughttback t8 the Educational Advisory 
Board and reviewed, critiqued, W revised. >' 

9) It was then returned to the NAAC for approval and minor mod- 
ifications which were judged to be in keeping with the instructions 
oftheEAB. 

10) A consultant in public opinion methods was hired and asked to 
recommend methods and procedures for data collection appropri- 
ate to this community. At first, the consultant was confused be- 
tween this effort and public relations, but soon he noted that it 
was a difference-betwe en information dissemination (PR) and in- 
formation gathering (needs assessment). He recommended that a 

' stratified random sample of educatifs, community members, and 
learners be identified and quota sampled, and that it be done wim 
a door-to-door interview with the community members (including, 
a sub-sample of community leaders). He- also recommended a mail 
survey of educators. He noted that the average cost for door-to- , 
door interviews throughout the nation in 1967 was $45.00 per in- 

. terview. The Superintendent gave his approval and this data col- 
lection segment of the needs assessment was begun. 

11) Th* needs assessment agenda item was brought before^lhe Board 
for final approval as to format, the funds, and the total effort. 
TROUBLE. Board members (oKty three) thought that some of the 
questions were not correct (even though they had been empirically 
built) and stopped to edit and change. Explanations about socio- 
logical concepts of perceived reality-being of prime importance 
(what people think they know is their Only reality— not of great 
importance 'is what they really do know in reality) were consid- 
ered and thf instruments modified. It was noted by the two con- 
sultants that the instrument was not as appropriate as before, -but 

the political dedftoft was made td)fco ahead anyway (half a loaf 
- was better thin none) and that there were two or three items 
% which could nelp decisions in the district. Modifications for greater 
" validity could be ^cranked in" during the next year's efforts. A 
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J tactical ewpr wa*. made, when the questionnaire as revised by the 
Board was not taken bacl^to the two advispry boards, but time 
Was running out V - \ ; '* ' * ' 

12) There was training Conducted on Rart of the data collection- 
interviewers, and the sample was drawn and <Jata collected, 

*13) Questionnaires were "bent to the learners and educators, 

14) The da& were reduced and analyzed in a contract computer facil- 
ity, and part of the dfta lost. A sample was drawn to make sqre 
a,systematic bjas had not been introduced. It had not - <^o;o 

15) The data wer€> summarized and reported for each of the partner 
• ' groups, and the Board was given first review. They were surprised 

at some of the ranked priorities but they ^ere pleased with this 
, new tool for decision making. ' f 

16) Theadvisory boards wereshown the results, and questions 'they 
\ *had answered, including several new analyses of the existing data 

to show new relationships. 

17) The EAB^vas given tr^torii^ authority over tKe process and .the 
data, and they convened a representative spmplfc to reconcile dif- 
ferences between partner groups. It wasn't difficult for ifc was 

8 found that there could #e alternative programs for differing *m- 
phises among the partners. * 
^ . RecomnfendatioAs were made for. the next needs assessment in 
the following years'. There w«*s a rather smooth procedure to.the proc- 
ess, with # minimum of problems. There were some error*, but none 
was fatal. A data base was established, and all the partners could rely 
on empirkral information for mostof their questions, and now know 
the^yehicla for getting additional data next year! Management training 
is now being formulated against these needs and the characteristics of 
the educators in terms relative to the management of prog^ms, fhe 
now agreed-ijpon-objectiyes, and a kt\pwledge hy all concerning "mar* 
Agement for what?" An anticipated program of management-by-ob- 
jectj^e* (a pet of the new superintendent) was" implemented easi|y 
since all hfld a common referent for organizational objectlve^nd re- 
quired results. Everyone knew that the objectives were relatively Valid 
and useful ' > . * % 

w 

*" -\ " . -1 

Union town Unioa tree SchoojJDlstrict Needs Assessment 

The Uniontown Free School Cftstrict was part of a New England 
textile center- Highly unionized, both the town and teaching ranks had 
established' contractual provisions which virtually excluded any new 
idea or procedure from being implemented without first "Weing cleared 
^IjfPUgh the Curriculum and Instruction Council'. This grouR was cpm- 
pqsed principally of teachers selected by the union, many of whom had 
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been ex-officers In the union. Innovations died aborning in the Council. 
Several proposals by students for more alternatives at the high school 
were quelled.' the attitude was that "the curriculum and the school 
were good enough!" After some training sessions the assistant super- 
intendent persuaded the superintendent to appear before the Council 
and present a case for doing a needs assessment. He appeared before 
the group one afternoon in the high school library. „ 
Assistant Superintendent: "Now you have seen some of the basic steps 

for a needs assessment, what are your reactions?" 
First teacher: "1 tlnk it's a waste of time, We worked for two years 
on 4 the district philosophy and objectives. We can compare our 
programs to that study." 
Assistant Superintendent: "Yes, but how was the validityof the ob- 

f jectives and the philosophy determined?" 
First teacher: "What do you mean by validity?" 
Assistant Superintendent: "I mean, who agreed to be bound by this 
philosophy, and who determined if the objectives represented it 
,in its total scope?" 
First teacher: "Well, it is published in the first page of the high school 

/ handbook. Isn't that enough stamp oFapproyal?" 
Assistant Superintendent: "No. It has no validity unless the rest of the 
facultyTvas involved, plus the Board, students, as well as the com- 
munity; plus some measure of wha> th\ learners have been able 
to accomplish since leaving our school*. These groups ate not 
• bjouhd by any of the .provision represented there." 
Fiftt teather: "that's a professional prerogative anyway. We know 
j . what isbe^tfor the prosram." . :. . * V p.*'vi/'l 

Assistant Superintendent :^"fteaj|y? Is that why the community t4- f 
•jected the social studies curriculum last year? I* that why the state 
legislature iff now demanding to know what objectives and pro- 
grams exist for slow learners in the schools? You have before you 
a batch of mini-courses developed by some of the department 
chairmen. On 'What criteria, were they developed? On what basis 
was the curriculum determined to be inadequate? How was it de- 
cided to drop two industrial arts courses from the course catalog^ 
last year? The truth of the matter is that we do not know why and 
we did not have any criteria." > 
Second teacher: "What should we do? How would we know if these 

decisions were warranted?" 
Assistant Superintendent: "We should go baj&_andJevelop sonwedu- 
cational goals and then compare them to the objectives we de- 
rived from our philosophical statement. These should then .be 
ranked as to importance." 
Third teacher: "Walt a minute. We made a decision last year not to 
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ram^ any of the objectives. They are all important. Besides if we 
rank them the Board might eliminate them from the program. 
That's all that group of politicians would need— an excuse for cut- 
ting back on the program and let n\ore teachers go. I would not 
want to give them any emises^ for that." 

Assistant Superintendent: "Dolyou not see that such can occur in the 
^bsence of any ranking. The Board eliminated two physical edu- 
cation positions based uport their own perceptions of the impor- 
tance of that program. So rahking is not going to give thpm any 
power that they do not haVe already and have not exercised. Be- 

% sides we have priorities for programs now. Look at the money we 
spend in music compared to remedial reading at the junior high 
school. How did that priority become established? Did somebody 
make a rational decision that music was more important? No, no 
such decision was made except by default. Most of our program 
expenditure levels were established by aggressive teachers in a 
time when the budget and the community were functioning on a 
growth economy. Now that enrollment is declining we ate having 
a hard time explaining and defending our expenditure levels to 
the public. Our ^hortcpmings are more obvious, and we look like 
we are insensitive to some problems. Now, more than ever, we 
Jtnust make rational and public decisions about what' is important 
and it will require some adjustment internally." 

fourth teacher: "I do not like^it, it sounds"too mechanical. Besides this 
accountability thing imposes an industrial-based philosophy on a 
humanistic profession. They are totally incompatible. What we 
should have is more aides and lower class sizes, that is all." 

Assistant Superintendent: "Lower class sizes and aides for what? You 
heard the Board's negotiator say that without some measurable 
improvement, additional expenditure levels would result in sta^ 
reductions, tjot staff additions. Our schools look like factories ndw. 
We push kids through now, not on the basis of their growth but 
on the basis of how much time they have spent in each cubicle 
called a classroom. We use group-based instructional procedures 
that are oblivious to individual differences in youngsters. We do 
"not diagnose youngsters because we do not have to do so. Our in- 
structional prGgram does not require any feedback because it does 
• not run' on feedback. For a, so-called humanistic profession we 
certainly ignore 'human feedback a great deal\j* tKe design 6f our 
programs and in assuming that all is well. Our dropout rgte has 
ihcreased, the ninth grade teachers have complained publicly that 
a larger percentage of students cannot read as well as they have 
in the past so that they want more d&ys of remedial reading for 
them. Is that a sign that all is well? How will aides solve that prob- 
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lem? How will Jc/wer class siz* teach youngsters to read better 
unless we know that lower class size is the real solution to that 
problem? We are defenseless without knowing wb,at the real prob- 
lems are and the community does not believe us anymore when 
we say that all we need is money. They have had it with the tax 
rate. Taxesare put of sight and we have reading, problems! The 
twoyjust dp not go together and in their common-sense ^analysis 
the public feels that we are missing the boat. Is this group going 
to be accountable for declining reading scores? If you fail to act, 
then the contract places the responsibility for curriculum improve- 
ment right here. What are you going to do about it?" 

First teacher: "I thirtk this should be part of next year's negotiations." 

Second teacher: "That is right. Any change like this should be subject 
to the collective bargaining process." 

Assistant Superintendent: "You mean you are going to wait to identify 
gaps in the program until negotiations? How are you going to 
establish your negotiating platform unless you know what the 
gaps are? Besides, there is no change implicit in needs assessment. 
It simply identifies where the program and learner deficiencies 
are." 

First teacher: "I think it is better if we* do not know where the defi- 
ciences are. If the Board found Out they would want to fire some 
" of us for a poor job." 

Assistant Superintendent: "The Board can release teachers now with- 
out any data. I thiilk it's to your advantage and to the commu- 
nity's advantage to know where the gajw in learner growth are 

. and use that information to build inservice training, purchase 
needed materials or give teachers the relief they say they need if 
that's what it will take to close the gaps. I think the requests by 
teachers will be heeded more and with greater sensitivity than in 
the past. Besides, when the requests are tied to youngsteYs, that is 
what makes a difference to the community. It Will build a" bridge 
between the teacher and the community that does not exist now." 

First teacher: "I would like to^caucus with the group.' What you say fc 
beginning to make sense. These" are hard times for' teachers. It 
would certainly be nice to have some sympathetic ears for the 
teachers in the community instead of what I hear now." ■ 

Assistant-Superintendent: "Fine. I think so, too. The needs assessment 
will not change either group's source of power, that is in law and 
fact. It will make the discussions between the two groups more ra- 

' , tional and channel the energy that goes into conflict to become 
more productive and fruitful. We cannot always agree on meth- 
ods, but we should be able to agree on outcomes. However, if we 
can define the outcomes, I think we may find we also agree more 
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on methods as well. Let me know." 
This was the initial discussion which resulted in a district-wide needs 
assessment in Uniontown. 

h 

The Sagamore City Needs Assessment " 

Coming from a successful experience in an exemplary school dis- 
trict, the new Director of Instruction ^ras charged by the Superinten- 
dent with doing a needs assessment. He assembled a district task 
force, and got the members to define exactly what they wanted from a 
needs assestment, and 1 to express their expectations and their greatest 
concerns. Thecomjprns were answered (for the most part— there are 
always one or twiKwho reserve the right to be skeptic* no matter 
what), and then suggested that each member of the partner group be- 
come trained . in setting measurable objectives and needs assessment 
concepts. They did, and went back to their respective schools to per- 
form a needs assessment at the school level. 

Eajrh school had a different design, and a different set of data. 
One school deeded to have partner groups meet in the auditorium, 
and they did it "town-hall" meeting style. They generated a list of 
outepmes and expectations from the partners, and went on to derive 
goals and objectives to meet the identified and "felt" needs. Another 
school decided to select representatives among learners and their 
neighborhood, and tofiave all acquire training in setting objectives 
and conducting needs assessment. After training (and actually as pyrt 
of it) the representative partners identified gaps and compared these 
with survival criteria such as unemployment, welfare, college entrance, 

j income level and discrimination. Next, they set objectives, argued out 
common points of view^and designee^ programs to meet the needs. 

A third school decided to prepare questionnaires and sent them 
out to all learners, all parents and community members and all educa- 
tors. They designed a questionnaire,, pilot tested it, and then collected 
the data. A pfoblem arose when there Were some disagreements and * 
a teacher noticed lhat the questionnaire allowed some of the responses 

* to "talU" about means and not definitively about ends. They revised 
the responses, placing them in measurable performance terms (using, 
the concept of performance indicators) and convened a sample of each 

s of the partner groups and obtained concurrence after a few minor 
modifications. Then the jteachers in this third school designed pro- 
grams to meet the needs. 

Here Jtuch diversity was employed with each school adting as its 
own agent, going about the task in different ways, but coding up with 
a process which best suited their views and characteristics. It had the 7 
advantage <jf getting high levelsof commitment at the local level, and 
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getting a "team" apM* built • 

. The new Director of Instruction took the resulting needs data 
from all of the schools, combined with some ''massaging" of the data 
. and some minimal translating, and^use^ these to build a synthetic dis- 
trict needs assessment. It was noted %y him that there was a lot of 
agreement, <but there w$re different priorities in different neighbor- 
htfods dde to different cultural and economic factors. This composite 
plus a capsule of the individual schools were provided to the Board 
and they%ad a new perspective concerning the school^. The next year 
the three school groups came together and shared their experiences 
and their disappointments and successes and decided to design thfc sec- 
ond year's needs assessment ^jo'mly but administer it again ,at the 
neighborhood.l€Vel. • * „ 

The River City Needs Assessment 

* A relatively small rural community has had good community 
school relations for years. The mayor and city council and the editor 
of the newspaper have beert* active in scjjgpls for years, and they take 
great prid? in the high school football and basketball teams, and the 
cheerleaders are another source of boasting. The town is together. 
Education is important and the 'schools and administrators are sup~ 
-ported. Teachers are likened to. and respected. 1 

Recenty the schopls and the town have been hit by riding costs 
and learners who cannot get jobs. The agribusiness has been down 
lately, so jobs for even the "poor" students do not exist. Meetings were 
held and a copy of a recent (education journal on needs assessment was 
presented by the superintendent. They reasoned together that they 
v might ^streamline" the schools, and perhaps introduce some new cur- 

ricula /and strengthen some of the old. Together they formed four * 

y 

committees: 

r 

learners ° • t 

educators v 
Community * • 

survival " * 

Each charged itself with defining needs as gaps between current re- 
sults and .desired results, and each group prepared goal statements 
based upon its findiags. As each group came ft> terms with itself, it 
f 9 brought itfe goal statements back to the council and the council 
turned them over to a measurement and evaluation socialist who con- 
Verted them into measurable performance objectives which met all of 
Mager's criteria. Then the goals-a?nverted-to-objectives (in interval 
or ratio scale terms) were brought^back to each group and they de- 
cided whether, in making th^go^s more measurable, there was distor- 
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tion added. If they met "muster" they were approved; if not, then they 
were revised until there was agreement within eacji group that 'at least 
60% of the members agreed that the goals and objectives cleriyed pre- 
sented measurable statements of the gaps between -their perception of 
"what is" and "what should be" for* themselves was adequate. 

When all groups, including the reality grt)up (who looked at fig- 
ures locally and nationally for unemployment, suicide, divorce, abor- 
tion, venereal disease, premature death, drugs and alcohol abuse, de- 
pression, self-concept — all things related to survival outside of 
schools) came to agreement within themselves, a town meeting was 
held of all the partners. It wa^ on a Saturday night, and there was 
coffee, cookies made by the home economics classes, and the auditor- 
ium/gymnasium was set up with chairs formed into a circle. Each 
group presented its "needs" and everyone listened, and comments 
^vere tabled until all had presented. Then the Survival Group's work 
was critiquect and modifications suggested, discussed and voted upon. 
v In turn, each group was£on the hot seat" and the work of each was 
viewed and discussed by all. Some "hotheads" were given time, but the 
group kept its temper, and some revisions in all areas were accom- 
plished. Qj^technique used by the superintendent was to help each 
discussant 10 talk about outcomes, not processes. This was not easy, 
but he did it well. The specialists did another "massage" of the out- 
comes, and another meeting was held. At this meeting, a vote of agree- 
ment on the oBjectives resulted lh all but three being included in a list 
for priority setting. The group was told to vote on the importance of 
each need — to think about weighting each one on the b^sis of the per- 
ceived cost to meet the need and the perceived cost to ignore the need. 

At first, the number of votes was thought to give priority, but it 
wds found that many people couldn't decide, so the high school prin- 
cipal thought of ^mother method — to have people "Q sort" the total 
needs, have the sorts for all partners summarized and integrated, and 
report the results at another meeting, and then decide to adopt or re- 
vise. This was done and a vote one week later showed that the town 
was in good agreement on high priority items — vocational and tech- 
nical education for both boys and girls. This meant they would get 
and keep jobs upon leaving the high school, whether or qiot they were 
going to college. 

The process further united {hq cq^nu/iity, and it was decided to 
go through the-process regularly ever^wo years, and to have special 
meetings if there were dramatic changes in th£ society or the schools. 

Megalopolis City Schools: Needs A»s*sment By C\au$us ■ 

As one of the ten largest school districts in the nation, Megalop- 
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olit City faced familiar problems; a declining tax base, white flight to* 
the suburbs, descending test scores, militant unionism, bureaucratic 
proliferation and a succession of superintendents* A schoof busing 
proposal had driven the Boatd into fighting camps and separated the 
community and furthet accentuate^ white flight* Schools in the older 
part of the city were falling down and vandalism and attacks on edu- 
cational perspnnel steadily growing* 

Sensing the inability of the Board and administration to govern 
the system, the Superintendent proposed the establishment of an ad 
hoc committee of extraordinary authority, a project typ^.of manage- 
ment design which would cut across the entire breadth 6f the school 
system at all levels* He persuaded the Board of Trustees of the city's 
most prestigious university to release tfieir President for six months to,, 
head the -task force* The task force x was then staffed methodically to 
include strata from the entire school district and key members of each 
major division* This became the Committee of Governors, The first 
(ask was to bring someOD (organization development), personnel into 
the system and perform problem diagnosis sessions* AH kinds- and * 
types of problems were discussed and prioritized. These were then 
sorted into {he divisions of the district where they were allocated 
under the existing table of organization. 

Most of the problems were listed as the lack of solutions such as, 
the district does not have enough buses, or the district requires more 
reading specialists, or facilities are dilapidated, etc* After the problem* 
were arranged in order of severity and listed by each division the Pres- 
ident asked the Committee of Governors to form two special subcom- 
mittees; The first was aimed at identifying common problems and the 
second ft identifying common outcomes desired* The latter group ar- 
ranged their work in hierarchical form beginning with depired student 
outcomes to desired support system outcomes (administrative, etc*)* 

When these two reports were presented to the Committee of Gov* 
ernors tlte key criteria for examintajLihem were scope and* priority. 
Were the problems identified, were^ll the problems included ,*nd 
Were they in the proper order of severity? Were the outcomes desired 
identified, and all the outcomes displayed jn descending brder of im- 
portance? When these tWo subcommittees completed their assign- 
ments, a third ad hoc group was formed t* mesh the two reports, prob- 
lems and outcomes* Problems were sorted into required outcome areas 
and then amalgamated into larger problems and larger outcome state- 
ments* Finally, Unrequired outcomes were listed in the most inclusive 
manner possible* The committee was charged Recording to the law of 
parsimony, that is, to include as much as possible Within one rule or 
Statement* One of the most urgent priorities was that of establishing 
output criteria for the school district in terms of pupil growth and then 
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in terms of: desired managerial outcomes by division and office. The 
logical set of relationships was then set into motion in a solution 
search within each of the divisions and bffices. This provided a prag- 
matic validation of both problem and solution. 

JTie needs assessment determination of educational specifications 
was established to be performed by political caucus. The Committee 
of Governors leased the civic auditorium and scheduled for two days 
for a Conference and Caucus on Schgol District Performance. Every 
major political and civic group was invited to send a delegation: the 
teachers' union, the principals' union, NAACP, the League of Women 
Voters^ the PTA, the Civic Taxpayer's Association, etc. Each group 
was invited to submit a platform on what it thou^h^he educational 
outcomes should be, as well as to make statements about current ex- 
penditure levels and problems which they felt were of immediate im- 
portance derived from the lists developed by the Committee of 'Gov- 
ernors. 

After two days a joint list of common caucus agreements was 
developed which included a pooled series of goals, problems and pri- 
orities. These were then written into a position paper for the Board of 
Education to consider. Fronv this paper a survey instrument was de- 
veloped to be randomly mailed to the city residents for response. With 
the development of the position paper and the recommendation! to 
form action groups in the school district across the many divisions, 
each with sets of performance objectives and on a two-year basis, the 
Committee of Governors was abolished. It would be reconvened in a* 
two-year time period to review the progress made and to evaluate the 
performance of the Superintendent in bringing about the desired 
changes, i.e., an independent audit of the performance of the chief 
school officer and the progress of the school district itself. 

The process was much like that of accreditation, except that this 
was a functional accreditation consisting of meeting the objectives 
and goals derived from the community caucus. The process was also 
kept very close to the people and thepolitical system. The Superinten- 
dent's annual report was a progress document Which* reported in d*Wu 
what and how the various, divisions and offices had met th^p^rform- 
ance requirements necessary to move the district towardtfresponsive- 
ness to society, students, and professionals. , 
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